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INTRODUCTION 


N the pages of the Greek Anthology there 1s 
enshrined not only a great mass of poetical 
literature, but also, if one has the patience to 
piece together scattered fragments, the life 
story of several writers who have hitherto 
almost escaped the notice of the literary his- 
torian. They are usually persons of no very 
great importance in their own day, and they 
have no claim to possess the highest kind of 
poetical genius, but they represent the ordinary 
man and the common sentiments of ancient life 
perhaps better than do the great names of 
literature. 

Of course if a man is thus to reveal himself 
he must have left behind him enough material 
for us to reconstruct a sketch of his personality. 
Furthermore, he must belong to that class of 
authors who find in their own life and character 
their most enthralling subjects ; he must be a 
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follower of Dionysus rather than Apollo, an 
Archilochus or Villon rather than a Sophocles 
or Racine. Of the Anthology poets there are 
very many who fail to satisfy the first of these 
conditions : the lady Theosebeia, for example, 
with her single epigram on good Dr Ablabius ; 
that typical Byzantine, Synesius Scholasticus 
of whom we have now left only a description of 
the bust of Hippocrates ; even Sappho herself 
who gives to the Anthology merely two short 
and comparatively colourless pieces. The 
second condition is in some cases more diffi- 
cult to apply, but it definitely rules out Simon- 
ides, the only poet at all copiously represented 
in our collection who can be said to be of the 
first rank. The art of inscription writing from 
which the epigram developed obviously affords 
little scope for personal emotion, and in the 
case of Simonides the deliberate self-restraint 
that he constantly practises, although it may 
fill us with admiration of the poet, leaves us 
sadly lacking in knowledge of the man. 

But even when we have discarded those who 
tell us too little and those who tell us nothing 
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about themselves, there still remain many poets 
whose epigrams, if we like to use them, will 
enable us to trace, at least in outline, a picture of 
their life and times which may supplement the 
more formal records of history. Asclepiades 
and Callimachus give us glimpses of the splen- 
dour of the court of the Ptolemies and the 
luxury of the first of the great world capitals. 
Anyte takes us to the sun-scorched mountains 
of Arcadia, where wandering goats crop the 
short grass and women gather fennel and rue. 
With Leonidas we can tramp the roads of South 
Italy and live with labouring folk; with 
Philodemus enjoy the doubtful advantages of 
existence in Rome dependent on the bounty of 
a patron. Brightest picture of all the life of 
Meleager as he relates the story of his love 
adventures in Gadara, Tyre and Cos. 

The clearness of Meleager’s figure is due 
partly to his own character, partly to the 
abundance of material which he gives. But 
there is one author who is equally, if not more, 
interested in himself and of whom we possess 
even a larger number of poems. In the 
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Anthology Palladas comes first as regards 
number of epigrams, and the self-portrait that 
he gives us in them is as convincing as that of 
Meleager himself. The two form such a pair 
of opposites, the laughing and the crying 
philosopher, as the Romans loved. While 
Meleager is blithe and gay, Palladas is gloomy 
and savage; while Meleager admires all 
women, Palladas hates them all. Méeleager 1s 
a Syrian, light-hearted, careless and debonair, a 
rich bachelor and a man of pleasure : Palladas 
lived in Egypt among a people notorious for 
their sullen and dangerous tempers, he was 
poor, much married and a schoolmaster. 

But before we come to Palladas we may trace 
the decadence of the Greek spirit in the elegant 
melancholy of Crinagoras, the brutal realism of 
Nicarchus and Rufinus and the cynical effron- 
tery of Strato ; all stages in the long process of 
corruption. Finally there is the curious pro- 
blem of psychology offered by the Byzantine 
poets, Paul, Agathias, and the other high 
officials of Theodora’s court. They bring the 
Anthology to a close, and there is nearly a 
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thousand years between the birth of Asclepiades 
and the death of Agathias ; but the poetical 
tradition remains constant to the very end. 

Poems referred to in the text from the Fifth 
Book of the Greek Anthology are not quoted at 
length, since translations of them exist in my 
Girdle of Aphrodite, published in the same series 
as the present volume. The numbers in square 
brackets refer to the pages of The Girdle of 
Aphrodite. 


ASCLEPIADES OF SAMOS 


(FL. 285 B.C.) 


ame and fortune are fickle and uncertain 
goddesses : never more so than when they 
are dealing with the poets who are their most 
fervent votaries. Every poet prays for im- 
mortality; but even those who achieve a 
certain measure of their desire have often failed 
to gain that full share of renown which their 
work seems to deserve. Some are men of so 
personal a genius that they never found a 
school, and standing by themselves are often 
for generations, by the caprice of fashion, 
neglected. Others suffer from the reverse 
fortune. They are chosen as patterns by their 
successors who, adding new beauties of their 
own, obscure the lustre of the original model, 
and take to themselves all the glory that should 
be his. Such has been the fate of Asclepiades, 
Although he is acclaimed as master by Theo- 
critus and although he is the first inspirer of 
Horace, he is now, even to lovers of Greek and 
Roman poetry, little more than a name, and 
were it not for the few epigrams that Meleager 
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preserved in the Anthology, his works would 
have altogether perished. 

And yet he was one of the most brilliant 
figures of his time—the period before Theo- 
critus and Callimachus—courtier, student, poet, 
wit; the most finished artist of all the Alex- 
andrian school. An epigram by Asclepiades, as 
Croiset says, is like some polished bronze, 
lovingly chiselled by a craftsman’s hand, and 
better than any other he combines the graceful 
simplicity of classical poetry with that new 
fervour of amatory enthusiasm which is the 
great discovery of Alexandrian literature. He 
scarcely achieves the true note of sincerity in 
love: that is reserved for Meleager: but at 
least he points out the road. 

Ever since the year 4004 B.c. the relations 
between the sexes have been one of the chief 
themes of literature. Early Greek poetry is no 
exception to this rule and both the [liad and the 
Odyssey have a strong feminine interest. But 
in the course of the sixth century there came a 
change, and among the Greeks of the great age, 
especially at Athens, for reasons which it is not 
necessary here to discuss, romantic love between 
men and women, and consequently any-expres- 
sion of that love in literature, can scarcely be 
said to have existed. Euripides and Plato both 
did their best to raise the level of sentiment, but 
they and their followers were only an insignifi- 
cant minority and so long as the old close system 
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of the Greek City States remained, there was 
little chance of improvement. 

Alexander in this, as in many ways, begins a 
new era. ‘The spirit of freedom and adventure 
that his conquests brought into the Greek 
world had a direct result on the position of 
women, and in the greatest of the cities that he 
founded women from the first emerged from 
their state of semi-slavery and demanded and 
received from men the respect and consideration 
which is their due. Even as Olympias in Mace- 
donia had been able to hold her own against 
Philip, so the women of the reigning family of 
the Ptolemies, women like Berenice, Arsinoé, 
and Cleopatra, were at least as competent and 
vigorous as their men, and the influence they 
exercised in affairs of State is reflected in the 
literature which the royal house did so much to 
foster. For the first time writers began to 
make the pleasure of their readers, and especi- 
ally their female readers, their main object : 
verses were composed in woman’s honour, and 
love poetry as we know it gradually came into 
existence. 

Of this love poetry the epigrams of Asclepi- 
ades are now practically in order of time our 
first examples. He had, it is true, some models 
in the past; the shadowy Mimnermus in the 
seventh century who wrote elegies in honour of 
his mistress, the flute girl Nanno, and the 
learned Antimachus, so greatly admired by 
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Plato, who composed a long and tedious poem 
for his beloved Lyde, a poem imitated by 
Philetas and frequently referred to by all the 
Alexandrians. But such fragments of Mimner- 
mus and Antimachus as remain do not suggest 
any great warmth of affection. They seem 
rather the frigid exercises of scholars than the 
real expression of emotion, and their chief 
value to Asclepiades was probably that they 
supplied him in the elegiac couplet with a 
convenient model for his verse. 

Moreover even in this respect Asclepiades 
was not content with being merely a follower 
of other poets. He wrote frequently in elegiacs, 
but in accordance with the constant tendency of 
Greek art, he also invented for himself a new 
literary form to correspond with his new sub- 
ject. In the lyrics of Sappho and Alczus, and 
in the choral poetry of the great Athenian 
dramatists, he found a pattern which he could 
adapt for his purpose. When Aeschylus in a 
chorus treats of marriage or of women’s affec- 
tion, he changes his music to the glyconic 
thythm of the marriage song—Hymen O 
Hymenae’ Hymen,—and this particular com- 
bination of syllables, a spondee followed by a 
choriambus and then by an iambus, aroused 
naturally in the Greek mind ideas of happy love 
and marital felicity. From this basis Asclepi- 
ades developed the Asclepiad measure that still 
bears his name, making lines of different length 
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by the use of one, two, or three choriambi and 
introducing further variety by the frequent use 
of catalexis. 

It is from him that Horace borrowed the 
metre of many of the most successful Horatian 
odes, the “ Quis multa gracilis,” the “Tu ne 
quaesieris,”’ the “ Pastor cum traheret.” How 
far Horace was indebted to the Alexandrian poet 
for his thought as well as his rhythm we cannot 
now tell, for it is part of Asclepiades’ bad 
fortune that none of his poems in this, his own 
particular form, have come down to us. But 
in many of the Odes it is fairly obvious that 
Horace is translating closely from the Greek, 
and in his Asclepiads at least it is only reason- 
able to suppose that the Greek is Asclepiades’. 
Indeed for all Horace’s skill it is difficult not to 
feel a sort of resentment against him, for here, 
as often, it would seem that the popularity of 
the Latin adaptation proved fatal to the Greek 
original and that it was the bright colours of 
Horace’s tulips that made men neglect the 
anemones of Asclepiades with their more 
modest grace. 

In outward form then, as in subject-matter, 
Asclepiades is a true inventor. And he is also, 
apparently, responsible for a conception that 
was destined to enjoy a long vogue both in 
poetry and painting. In his poems for the 
first time we find the new idea of Love as a 
winged child playing on his mother’s breast ; 
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Love, as our poet says, not yet cruel nor carry- 
ing a bow, but a tiny boy lisping love charms 
from a golden tablet in the Cyprian’s arms. So 
it is that the little god himself speaks in the 
pretty lines addressed to the constant Damis :— 


A Cupid small, an easy prey, 

From mother’s arms I flew away: 
And now to Damis have I come 
Never again from her to roam, 

For loved and loving, free from care, 
With one alone her heart I share. 


A.P. xi. 105. 


To the Athenians Eros was the slim adolescent 
embodied in the statues of Praxiteles and 
Lysippus, such a figure as Asclepiades himself 
remembers when he writes to a youth— If 
thou wert to grow golden wings above and on 
thy silvery shoulders were slung a quiver full 
of arrows, Cypris herself would not know which 
is her son.” And it is of the Athenian ideal he 
thinks, when he celebrates the beauty of the 
two friends— 

Beauty with beauty mingled see ; 

For Love has brought Cleander’s flower 
Eubtotus bis mate to be 

In sweet Persuaston’s bower. 


Black ebony with ivory blent 
Will never seem so fatr as they, 
Nor gold with emerald besprent 
An equal bloom display. 
A.P. xii. 163. 
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Tt cannot be denied that this Eros has a certain 
charm. But heisasterile and perverse divinity, 
and Asclepiades rendered a real service both to 
art and morals when he invented a new shape 
for the god to correspond with the new idea of 
Love. Aphrodite, the woman and the mother, 
now takes the first place: the baby Cupids play 
about her knee in happy dependence. The con- 
ception lends itself in weak hands to a senti- 
mental frivolity and could be easily debased to 
the childish prettiness of the Pompeian frescoes ; 
but it represents a very distinct advance in moral 
standard and had no small influence on the 
later development of romance. 

References to Asclepiades, the man and his 
poems, among the gossip collectors of a later 
ace, Aélian, Plutarch, Lucian, are comparatively 
rare. But, thanks chiefly to Athenaeus, we 
have a fair amount of knowledge of the Samian 
school of literature of which he was the most 
distinguished member. The overthrow of the 
Greek City States by Philip of Macedonia on 
the field of Chaeronea in 338 B.c. had results 
in literature as well as in politics. Athens, it 
is true, still survived as a literary centre and 
Menander and Theophrastus carried on there 
—with a difference—the traditions of Euripides 
and Aristotle. But all living virtue was gone, 
and now again, as in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, it was in places outside Greece itself 
that Greek literature found its real home. In 
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Sicily, in South Italy, among the islands of the 
Aegean, fresh schools of writers arose and for 
a few decades at least, before they were at- 
tracted and submerged in the new foundations 
at Alexandria, they maintained a vigorous local 
life. It was in the islands, in Sicily, Cos, 
Samos and Rhodes, rather than at Alexandria 
itself that nearly all the best Alexandrian poetry 
was produced. ‘The great city attracted writers 
but it did not breed them, and of all these 
nests of poets Samos was perhaps the most 
important. 

In Samos about the year 300 B.c. literature 
had the advantage, such as it is, of State patron- 
age of a rather special kind. The type of ruler 
who encourages art for political reasons, a Pisis- 
tratus or Augustus, was always fairly common 
in ancient times, but in Douris who became 
tyrant of Samos in 301 B.c. writers found not 
only a patron but a fellow-craftsman. Like his 
contemporary Demetrius of Phalerum, who 
ruled Athens for ten years from 300 B.c. to 
290 B.c., Douris began life as a student of litera- 
ture, and then, by one of those turns of fortune 
so common in that age of transition, found 
himself upon the throne of his native land. 
His historical studies, which had included a life 
of Agathocles, were doubtless of some assistance 
to him in his new position, and his brother 
Lynceus, who was both a writer of comedies 
and also a great authority on gastronomy, main- 
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tained the family tradition of belles-letires. 
Other authors were soon attracted. Aethlius 
compiled the local records of Samos, Posidippus 
came from Cnidos, Hedylus with his mother 
Hedyle from Athens. Nicaenetus left Abdera 
in Thrace and devoted himself to the task of 
commemorating in verse the chief episodes in 
the history of his new country. Aeschrion the 
iambic poet, Philaenis authoress of The Pleasures 
of Love, and Phalaecus, who gave his name to 
the hendecasyllabic metre in which Catullus, 
and Martial afterwards, found their best medium 
for intimate verse, were all members of the 
circle that acknowledged Asclepiades as its 
leader. 

All these writers, whether their medium was 
prose or verse, had one characteristic in common, 
which they passed on to Alexandrian literature. 
They were realists; in history preferring the 
personal anecdote to political theory, in philo- 
sophy dealing with rules of conduct rather than 
with metaphysical speculations, in poetry avoid- 
ing any flight of imagination and describing 
familiar incidents of everyday life. With two 
of their number, Hedylus and Posidippus, 
Asclepiades was clearly on terms of close inti- 
macy. The three poets are linked together 
by Meleager in one couplet of his Proem—“ the 
wild field flowers of Hedylus and Posidippus, 
together with the wind blossoms of Sikelidas,”— 
Sikelidas being the name by which for some 
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unknown reason Asclepiades is often called. 
It is highly probable that the Soros or Garner, 
of which a scholiast on Homer speaks, was a 
selection of their verse written in collaboration 
and published jointly by the three, such a 
volume as the Lyrical Ballads or the Poems by 
Three Brothers in our own literature. Doubt- 
less it was from the Garner that Meleager took 
those pieces which are in the MS. of the An- 
thology attributed to Asclepiades or Hedylus, 
Asclepiades or Posidippus, and it is possible still 
to get some indication of the book’s contents 
and of the authors’ methods of composition. 

Many of the epigrams seem to have been 
written in friendly rivalry over the wine-cups 
on some theme suggested at a meeting of the 
poets’ club. We have, for example, versions by 
Asclepiades and Hedylus of the themes “ Drink 
and be Merry” and “ Wine and a toast’’; by 
Asclepiades and Posidippus of the themes “A 
Seaside Grave,” “Love mortal and divine,” 
“Cupid and his toys,” “ Antimachus and the 
Lyde,” “ Philaenis.”” Other poems again may 
have formed in the Garner parts of a series. 
There was probably a series of epitaphs for the 
tombs of dead courtesans, in which Posidippus 
writes on Doricha, Sappho’s famous rival, and 
Asclepiades gives us the beautiful lines on 
Archeanassa, the fair light o’ love whose charms 
were said to have captivated even Plato’s 
heart :— 
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When came the first faint lines upon her face 
Love resting softly gave them beauty’s grace. 
Ob lovers, ye who knew her youthful bloom 
Through what a flery furnace have you come. 
A.P. vii. 217. 


To another series, epitaphs on dead heroes 
and poets, probably belongs the well-known 
epigram by Asclepiades on Ajax, picturing the 
warrior’s grave on the Rhoetean shore “ where 
Virtue with shorn locks bewails the triumph of 
cunning Fraud,” a poem which in the Anthology 
is followed by no less than seven variations on 
this same theme dating from Antipater of 
Sidon to Leontius. And with it we may place 
his Lines on a scroll of Erinna’s poems :— 


This small, sweet book 1s mightier far 
Than all our learned poets are. 
Alas that death so swiftly came 
To quench Erinna’s maiden fame. 
For nineteen summers scarce bad flown 
Ere Pluto seized her for bis own. 

A.P. vil. II. 


Of the three poets Hedylus, who was, as his 
name shows, a son born out of lawful wedlock, 
seems to have been distinguished for a certain 
vigour of satire. “The Daughter of limb- 
relaxing Bacchus and of limb-relaxing Aphro- 
dite,” he writes, “is limb-relaxing Gout.” This 
and four other short pieces are all that now 
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remain of his in the Anthology, and the three 
most characteristic specimens of his style are 
preserved for us by Athenaeus. One is an 
epigram on a greedy lady, the other two are 
convivial songs addressed to one Socles—‘ A 
more sturdy fellow even than Sikelidas him- 
self.”’ 

From eve tll break of day 

From morning until night 

Let pleasure still hold sway 

And drink and love and write. 

Drink, boys, and drink amain ; 

W bile fast the wine-cups fly 

Some new sweet subtle strain 

Shall grace our revelry. 

Drench me with wine. Ltfe 1s but vain, 

Unless I drink and drink again. 


Posidippus is a more graceful writer, with a 
much wider range, and both in style and feeling 
closely resembles Asclepiades. Counting pieces 
of doubtful authorship we have just over 
twenty epigrams by him remaining in the 
Anthology, together with a few more preserved 
by Athenaeus. By Posidippus probably is the 
charming madrigal to Irene—“ the flower of 
beauty, from head to foot carved of white 
marble, laden with virgin graces.” To Posi- 
dippus also it is best to attribute the delightful 
piece of sportive verse,’ The Bather, with its 

1 A.P. v. 209 [210]. 
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fantastic conceit of fire and water, and to him 
certainly belongs the following :— 
Smite me, ye Loves: 
Behold, a mark am I 
For many a dart. 
Spare me not, children ; 
Conquered here I lie 
With bleeding heart. 
And you rejoicing with triumphant quiver 
Shall famous be among the gods for ever. 
A.P, xii. 45. 
When Asclepiades and his two friends left 
Samos for Alexandria, we do not exactly know. 
But it was some time after 2g0 B.c. when he and 
Philetas were invited there by Ptolemy Soter 
at the suggestion of Demetrius of Phalerum. 
That strange personage, a scholar of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and yet devoted to the lowest 
vices, a philosopher who put rouge upon his 
cheeks and kept half-a-dozen mistresses, a ruler 
who squandered the revenues of the State on 
cooks, minions and parasites, was at last driven 
into exile from Athens in 290 B.c. by an un- 
sympathetic people and took refuge in Egypt, 
devotirig himself henceforward to the congenial 
task of organising the library and museum and 
selecting the first members of the new academies 
that Ptolemy was then in the process of found- 
ing. Philetas became tutor of Ptolemy’s son 
and head of the library; whether Asclepiades 
held any official post is doubtful; probably he 
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was given a money allowance and permitted to 
exercise his poetical talent as seemed best to 
himself. 

We may picture the subtle Greek making his 
way through the crowded streets of the busy 
port, elbowed by Jewish traders and Mace- 
donian soldiers of fortune, or resting in the 
quiet gardens that surrounded the Museum 
buildings where the King’s pensioners were 
lodged. One evening he would be invited 
to a royal banquet and in the company of 
courtesans and flute players pass the hours 
with music and song: on another he would 
dine with the other Fellows in their common 
room and discuss the respective merits of Homer 
and Hesiod. Often doubtless he took part in 
such a festival as Theocritus describes in the 
Adoniazousae, and for a statue of Queen 
Berenice—“ the fourth Grace, whom Aphrodite 
herself, men say, rendered immortal’’—he 
writes these lines :— 

Is it Berensce’s face, 
Or the Cyprian’s smiling grace ? 
Which is which? To say I’m loth, 
This one statue stands for both. 

A.P. xvi. 68. 

This is the only one of his surviving poems 
that contains a definite reference to Alexandrian 
life, for the lines attributed to him in the 
Anthology on Queen Cleopatra’s amethyst ring 
cannot possibly be by Asclepiades, since the 
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first Egyptian princess of that name lived many 
years after his death. The epigrams on Hesiod 
and Alexander’s statue are also spurious and dis- 
carding the Soros poems we are left finally with 
some thirty epigrams that are indisputably 
from his pen. 

Of his dedicatory poems only one remains, 
written to celebrate a child’s first victory, his 
writing prize at school, commemorated by the 
offering of a comic mask in the temple of the 
Muses :— 

Young Connar won the writing prize 
And eighty marbles proudly took. 
The children clapped with wondering eyes, 
So fair his copy book. 
All honour to the Muses be ; 
To them be given this laughing face 
Old Chares’ mask where still we see 
fits comical grimace. 
A.P. vi. 308. 

Of the five epitaphs three probably belong to 
the Soros volume. Of the two others, which 
seem to be written at a later period, one is on a 
shipwrecked sailor’s cenotaph :— 


Dear traveller, when to Chios thou shalt come 

Go swift to Melesagoras, his home, 

And tell my father that this empty grave 

My name from fell oblivion doth save. 

As for myself, my ship and merchandize, 

The grim south-easter took us for his prize. 
A.P. vii. 500. 
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The other is a delicate little poem on a sea- 
side grave, one of those simple monuments that 
can be built so close to the waters of the tideless 
Mediterranean :— 

Hold back thou botsterous sea, 
For these few yards refrain, 
And roar and billow free 
Within thine own domain. 
For tf thou be unkind 
And wreck these funeral stones 
No treasure wilt thou find 
But only dust and bones. 
A.P. vii. 284. 


In dedication and in epitaph, Asclepiades 
follows a long established tradition of verse. 
In the other sections of his work, the colloquial 
and the amatory poems, he strikes out a new 
path which his successors, Greek and Latin, 
were destined to follow with such brilliant 
success. Unfortunately of his light humorous 
pieces only two survive. The first The Rake’s 
Progress with its Latin slang and quick tripping 
sentences, is the perfection of impromptu, as 
the young gallant rails against his steward and 
goes through the items of his household ex- 
penses.' The other piece, imitated by Posi- 
dippus, is in the same key but slightly more 
subdued ; a list of commissions for a servant to 
perform, the humour lying in the ascending 
climax of cost." 

1 AP, v, 181 [182]. 2 A.P. v. 185 [186]. 
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This is the realistic side of love, in the world 
of spendthrifts and parasites, flute girls and 
courtesans, wherein Asclepiades lived; the 
side that stirred Lucretius to his outbursts of 
indignation ; where money ceases to be sacred 
and is lavished wantonly to gratify an idle 
fancy. ‘True love, in our sense of the word, was : 
obviously impossible when the object of a 
lover’s affections was herself usually a slave, 
a piece of property earning money for her 
master and only able to indulge her own in- 
clinations in so far as they did not run counter 
to her owner’s will, and Asclepiades himself 
expresses the cruel irony of such a position in 
The Girdle." But such romance as could be 
extracted from these mercenary amours he 
gets into his verse, and often he is curiously 
modern in tone, in the French rather than the 
English style, another Chenier or de Musset. 
“ Amor improbus ”—the love that forces a man 
against his will to cleave to an unworthy mis- 
tress, to linger in the rain and darkness before 
her door, the love that Catullus felt when he 
wrote “‘odi et amo”: such is the passion that 
inspires Asclepiades. Sometimes he writes in 
a tone of mocking resignation :— 

Fill up your cups: the dawn ts almost here. 

Or do we wait till evening lamps appear ? 

One bumper more: ere many days be sped 

We shall be resting in our graveyard bed. 

A.P. xii, 51. 


1 ALP. v. 158 [159]. 
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In another poem, a reminiscence of his youth, 
he reminds us of Burns, the little Cupids for 
him taking the place of the banks and braes of 
bonny Doon :— 


My years scarce twenty are and two 
Yet life 1s naught but grief and pain. 
Ye cruel Loves, why vex me 50, 
Why burn my heart 1n vain ! 


What will ye do, ye wingéd boys 
When I to death shall come at last ? 

Doubtless you still will keep your toys, 
Your dice unbeeding cast. 


AP. xii. 46. 


So sings Asclepiades in his hours of melan- 
choly. But he is not always sad, and like our 
own poet he can rail against lovers who are too 
wan and pale. 

“ Drink, Asclepiades,” he cries, “ and forget 
the frailty of women.” 


Why these tears, these streaming eyes ! 
You are not the only prize 

Venus holds beneath her sway : 

Drink and drive dull care away. 


There are other bleeding hearts 
Cupid tortures with hts darts 

W hile you live love’s power defy, 
Nor in dust and ashes lie. 


A.P. xii. 50. 
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Still he does not forget to proclaim also the 
delights and raptures of love, and nothing can 
be more tender than his lover’s petition * and 
the beautiful companion piece in which he tells 
of love’s fruition." How far these emotions 
are genuine, how far they merely serve as an 
occasion for verse are questions, with Asclepi- 
ades, that admit of no very definite answer. He 
is certainly an artist before all, and it is the 
vivid grace of his love poems rather than their 
emotional force that gives them their charm. 
But in clearness of presentment he is unrivalled, 
and in a few lines can draw a picture that it 1s 
hard to forget. Here for example is his portrait 
of Dorcion the “ young gazelle,”’ who long 
before our days delighted to appear in a semi- 
male disguise :— 


She seems a soft cheeked boy 
As with the men she goes 
And from her eyes in joy 
A glance voluptuous throws. 


Her cap and cloak loose hung 
Float lightly in the atr, 
And from her shoulder flung 
Leave all her white thigh bare. 
A.P. xii. 161. 


This dramatic quality appears equally plainly 
in the little vignette of the deserted maiden :— 


1 AP. v. 85 [85]. 2 A.P. v. 169 [170]. 
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Once he would clasp me to his breast 
But now no more his face I see. 

I weep alone ; not een in jest 
Gives he one thought to me. 


Love anguish brings as well as joy: 
He does not always sweet remain. 
And yet poor lovers love the boy 
The more for all their pain. 
A.P. xii. 153. 


In this there is a note of real pathos; but 
Asclepiades usually prefers a lighter style, and 
the lines to Nicagoras are perhaps as typical as 
any of his favourite manner :— 


Wine proves the lover, though be try 
The power of passion to deny, 
You told us that you ne'er had loved 
But soon your cups the falsehood proved. 
Your head sunk down, your eyes grew red, 
The garland stayed not on your head, 
And on your face a look of shame 
Confessed the might of Venus name. 

A.P. xi. 135. 


These attempts at translation give only the 
faintest idea of the grace and charm of the Greek 
originals: but perhaps even from them it may 
be possible to realise the exquisite truth of 
Meleager’s criticism when he chose the anemone 
as the flower best corresponding to Asclepiades. 
The Samian poet’s verse has all the bright 
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colour and the delicate shape of the wind- 
blossom, but it has also its fragility and its 
absence of scent. His poems are beautiful, 
but as compared with Sappho and Meleager, 
they are as the anemone to the rose and violet : 
they are flowers, but they lack the essential 
quality of flowers—perfume. 
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‘Gone poetry is sometimes censured for a 
supposed lack of actuality. Homer, it is 
said, is encumbered with epic machinery ; the 
Iliad a tedious record of unscientific warfare, 
the Odyssey a fantastic series of fairy tales. 
The Attic dramatists draw their plots from an 
obsolete mythology and are chiefly concerned 
with a State religion and a State government 
that has little connection with modern life. 
As for the Alexandrians and the poets of the 
Anthology, they are either amorists, for whom 
the pleasures and pains of love seem to be the 
sum total of existence, or else pedants, weaving 
laborious trifles from their recollections of 
other books. How much truth there may be in 
these criticisms we need not now inquire, for 
Leonidas, at least, is a modern of the moderns, 
a blend of Whitman, Kipling and W. H. 
Davies, a writer so plain and matter of fact 
that many of his poems might appear with the 
smallest changes in the news columns of our 
daily papers. 

To Leonidas of Tarentum one hundred and 
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eighteen poems in the Greek Anthology are 
assigned. But this total is considerably larger 
than it should be, and about twenty of these 
pieces are almost certainly not his. As happens, 
curiously, so often in the Anthology, there 1s 
another poet bearing the same name, a certain 
Julius Leonidas, of Alexandria, and to him 
several of the epigrams now attributed to 
Leonidas of Tarentum should be given. There 
is really no great difficulty in fixing the author- 
ship, for the two men are of completely different 
character. Leonidas of Alexandria is a good 
specimen of the decadent Greek of the early 
Roman Empire, a client and flatterer of Nero, 
Poppaea, and Agrippina, who hoped to win 
fame as a composer of “ Isopsepha,” that par- 
ticularly futile form of Greek poetry where the 
letters of the words composing each couplet 
amount numerically always to the same total. 
He has a pretty wit, which he exercises in 
writing verses on his friends’ noses, in satirising 
musicians and painters, and in making fun of 
that perennial subject the old husband married 
to the young wife. But he is always a trifler, 
and when he attempts to be serious he is arti- 
ficial: he is in fact the exact antithesis of his 
namesake. 

The earlier and the greater Leonidas was 
born at Tarentum some time towards the end 
of the fourth century B.c., probably about the 
year 325. His youth coincided with the first 
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awakening of the Greek cities on the south coast 
of Italy to the danger threatening them from 
Rome and their first attempts to seek protection 
across the sea from the warlike kings of Epirus. 
To the court of one of these kings, Neoptolemus, 
son of Aeacides, Leonidas himself went, and for 
him wrote what is probably the earliest of his 
extant poems :— 


Ye caves and thou most sacred hill 
Where nymphs with white limbs gleam 

Ye rocks that front the babbling rill 
And pine trees by the stream. 


Thou too great Hermes, Mata’s child, 
Four-squared our flocks to guard, 
And Pan who from the cliff peaks wild 

The pasturing goats dost ward. 


Accept ye all these gifts of mine 
Thts barley cake, this cup of wine. 
A.P. vi. 334. 


Neoptolemus was not destined to render 
much assistance to his harassed countryman, 
for in 295 B.c. he was murdered by a more 
energetic ruler, that genial ruffian, his cousin, 
Pyrrhus. The new king took up with enthu- 
siasm the réle of champion of the Greeks against 
the barbarians, and Leonidas returned to Italy 
to stimulate the wavering courage of the 
Tarentines and to prepare the way for open 
hostilities against Rome. We still possess the 
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two dedications he wrote to celebrate the 
capture of arms from the Lucanians, arms which 
were offered as a trophy in the temple of Pallas 
Athene, and in 281 he was doubtless one of the 
leaders of the democratic war party who took 
the decisive step of inviting Pyrrhus to bring 
his army overseas. 

But, as it happened, neither the martial 
spirit of Pyrrhus nor the poetical fervour of 
Leonidas availed to check the progress of the 
Roman broadsword, and when Pyrrhus with- 
drew from Italy in despair Leonidas returned 
with him to North Greece to celebrate in verse 
a minor triumph which the Epirot won over 
the Galatian mercenaries of King Antigonus in 
274.B.c. ‘Tarentum meanwhile had been occu- 
pied by a Roman garrison and two years later 
a street brawl in Argos and a tile thrown from 
the roof by a woman’s hand put an end to the 
ambitions of Pyrrhus, so that Leonidas was left 
without a country and without a protector. 
From that time onward he seems to have lived 
as a vagrant, roaming up and down the Greek 
lands of the Eastern Mediterranean, from island 
to island and from shore to shore. Like Homer 
before him, he was poor and a wanderer, a 
sort of scholar gypsy, and it was probably 
because he had forfeited his Tarentine citizen- 
ship that Crete gave him her own franchise. 
In Crete he evidently lived for some time ; 
many Cretans gave him employment, and he is 
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one of the few Greek poets who writes of that 
peculiar race in anything but uncomplimentary 
terms. So it may well be to Leonidas that 
Callimachus refers in the well-known epitaph :— 


Astacides the Cretan goat herd was carried off 
by a nymph 
Upon the mountain side and now Astacides 
15 sacred among men. 
No more ye shepherds shall we mourn for 
Daphnis beneath the 
Oaks of Dicte ; it 13 of Astactdes now that 
we shall sing. 
A.P. vii. 518. 


The pun whereby the first two syllables of the 
name are changed is exactly in the perverse vein 
of Callimachus, and in the same way—seeing 
that there was no great difference between the 
Greek lion and the Greek wolf—the “* Lycidas ” 
of Theocritus’ seventh Idyll is almost certainly 
meant to be only a simple disguise for Leonidas’ 
realname. The scene of the Thalusia is laid in 
Cos, and as we know from other sources that 
Theocritus and Leonidas were both living there 
at the same time it is a fairly safe inference to 
suppose that they made acquaintance in that 
pleasant island. 

In two of his epigrams, indeed, Leonidas 
mentions Theocritus by name. Oneisa dedica- 
tion for a statue of the god Priapus (A.P. xvi. 26) 
which Theocritus set up to guard his wayside 
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orchard against thieves. The other is an 
epitaph in dialogue form (A.P. vii. 163)—much 
imitated by later writers—beginning :— 


Who art thou lady, thou that liest, here 
Beneath this Partan stone ? 


The lady, it appears, is Praxo, the young wife 
of Theocritus, and it may be noticed that the 
name of the heroine in Theocritus’ most life- 
like poem is Praxinoa. Of course it is possible 
that the Theocritus for whom Leonidas com- 
posed these two pieces was a different person 
from the Sicilian poet, but the identification 
is rendered extremely probable by the descrip- 
tion that Theocritus himself gives in the 
Thalusia. 

“ We had not yet reached the midpoint of the 
way, nor was the tomb of Brasilas yet risen upon 
our sight, when—thanks be to the Muses—we 
met a certain wayfarer, the best of men, a 
Cydonian. lLycidas was his name, a goatherd 
was he, nor could any that saw him have taken 
him for other than he was, for all about him 
bespoke the goatherd. Stripped from the 
roughest of he-goats was the tawny skin he wore 
on his shoulders, the smell of rennet was cling- 
ing to it still, and about his breast an old cloak 
was buckled with a plaited belt, and in his 
right hand he carried a crooked staff of wild 
olive; and quietly he accosted me, with a 
smile, a twinkling eye, and a laugh still on his 
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lips—‘ Simichidas, whither, pray, through the 
noon dost thou trail thy feet, when even the 
very lizard on the rough stone wall is sleeping, 
and the crested larks no longer fare afield ? 
Art thou hastening to a feast, a bidden guest, or 
art thou for treading a townsman’s wine- 
press? For such is thy speed that every stone 
upon the way spins singing from thy boots!’ ” 

(Theocritus VITI. 10-26. Lang’s translation.) 

This Lycidas is obviously no figure of imagina- 
tion. He is a real man drawn from life and 
every detail reminds us of Leonidas as he reveals 
himself to us in his poems. The old cloak, the 
crooked stick, the twinkling eye—in such guise 
we may be sure Leonidas trudged the country 
roads and gained that intimate acquaintance 
with the actual life of working folk that gives 
his epigrams their peculiar savour. Nowhere 
in Greek iiterature—except perhaps in the 
Fishermen Idyll of Theocritus, a poem which 
itself is very possibly by Leonidas—do we get 
such a clear picture of the existence of the 
humble sailors and fishermen who then, as 
now, formed the majority of the coast land 
people. The poems are profoundly real : there 
is No straining after sentiment, no exaggeration 
of misery. ‘The life they describe is one of con- 
stant manual work, but it is work performed 
contentedly and with some amount of pleasure, 
work for oneself and not for a master, in which 
machinery has no part. In the background 
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there is always the sea and the fresh countryside, 
and with the country those divine presences on 
whose favour prosperity depends, Pan the hidden 
helper in the hunt, the trusty guardian of the 
flocks, the Nymphs who give water and shade to 
a thirsty land, and above all kindly Hermes the 
luck bringer :— 


Some gather herbs upon the hillside steep 
And some their goats, great Hermes, here do 
keep 

On fennel and on rue, 

To gatherer and to goatherd be thou kind 

And then in pail and basket thou shalt find 
The share that 1s thy due. 

. A.P. ix. 318. 


Such gods as these enter very closely into a 
man’s life; they are like good neighbours con- 
tinually giving and receiving. Timocles the 
gardener brings an offering of fruit to the 
Nymphs who water his garden. Soson and 
Simalus in gratitude for their flock’s increase, 
dedicate to Hermes a he-goat in bronze. Even 
the poor wood-cutter, Miccalion, sets aside two 
pieces of timber and shapes them into votive 
statues ; it 1s his duty, and however poor he 
may be—* the good man is always good.” 

The life story of one such poor fisherman 
Leonidas gives in a few lines :— 
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Here lies old Therts : death has set him free 
From tossing like a gull upon the sea. 
His weels and seines, his coble with one oar, 
The fish, the rocks will never see him more. 
And yet no autumn gale, no tempest’s rage 
Brought to tts end the full tale of his age. 
Within the wattled cabin where be lay 
Life’s lamp burned low and slowly died away. 
Nor wife nor children dear were with him 
then, 
This tomb was built by fellow fishermen. 
A.P. vii. 295. 


The epitaph was doubtless written to the 


order of the little guild of fishermen to which 
the old man belonged, and this communal life 
and association of interests among the workers 
is one of the most striking features of the Greek 
village. As a pendant to this we may take the 
beautiful verses on the old spinning woman, 
lines as simple and harmonious as any of 
Wordsworth’s :— 


Her morning rest, her eventing sleep, 
Old Platthis oft refused to keep ; 
And spindle still and distaff plied 
To ward grim Hunger from her side. 


Oft would she see the bright dawn come 
While yet she laboured at her loom 

With wrinkled hand on wrinkled knee, 
Smoothing the threads for weaving free. 
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Though near she stood to withered eld 
Still something of youth’s charm she held 
And while she worked sweet music made 
Calling the Graces to her aid. 


So eighty years had passed and flown 
Ere Platthts latd her weaving down 
And closed her eyes to see beneath 
The waters of the lake of death. 
A.P. vii. 726. 


The Graces, who bring the charm of poetry 
and imagination to the workaday round, were 
always near the Greeks, just as the fairies and 
pixies once used to be present to our people. 
And the spirit of contentment that they bring 
breathes in many of Leonidas’ epigrams which 
are often as truly “a glorification of labour ” 
as the Georgics themselves. 

One tiny poem may serve as an example :— 


Behold poor Clito’s humble cot, 
Hts vineyard small, his garden plot, 
The wood from whence he faggots bears, 
Yet thus he lived for erghty years. 

A.P. vi. 226. 


These lines represent the ultimate simplicity 
of art. More “romantic” and nearer to 
modern taste is the epitaph written for the 
tomb of a shepherd buried among the hills 
where once he used to feed his flock. The dead 
man speaks :— 
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Ye shepherds who upon the mountain roam 

And drive your sheep and goats from pasture 
home, 

By Earth I pray you and the Maid below 

One little service to my grave bestow. 

Bring close your flocks and let me hear them 
bleat 

W hile shepherds pipe upon my tombstone seat, 

And lift the udder of some nursing ewe 

And let the milky stream my tomb bedew. 

Then in the spring let village children take 

A wreath of flowers, and to me offering make. 

Do this, and then !—for though the dead be 


gone 
They know full well to pay for favours done. 
A.P. vii. 657. 


But romance with Leonidas is comparatively 
rare. His epigrams are usually records of facts, 
fatts divers,—and often lend themselves in 
translation rather to the language of the local 
newspaper than even the simplest style of lyric 
poetry. Here is one specimen (A.P. vii. 504) :— 


‘A fisherman of this neighbourhood named 
Parmis has recently met his death under strange 
and distressing circumstances. He was fishing 
alone with rod and line, and while handling the 
first catch of the day, a small gurnet, he at- 
tempted to kill it by biting its windpipe. 
Unhappily the fish slipped through his fingers 
down his throat, and no help being available 
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speedily caused death by suffocation. The 
unfortunate man was well known as a successful 
long-shore fisherman, and had made some 
wonderful catches of wrass, scar and perch. In 
the absence of surviving relatives,—it will be 
remembered that the deceased’s father died 
recently—the arrangements for the funeral were 
most efficiently carried out by his partner, ‘ Fish- 
hook ’ Brown.” 


An incident, even more calamitous, is the 
subject of another poem which now comes 
almost immediately after this (A.P. vii. 506). 
In the vernacular of the Press it runs something 
like this :-— 


“THe SHARK PERIL. 


“ Sharks are again beginning to appear in the 
Jonian Sea and taking their toll of human life. 
The latest victim is a sailor named Tharsys, 
employed on the trading felucca Zephyr. Last 
Thursday it was discovered that the ship, now 
lying in our roadstead, had fouled her anchor, 
and ‘Tharsys, whose reckless courage had earned 
him the sobriquet of ‘ Dare-all,’ volunteered to 
dive down and release the obstruction. ‘This 
dangerous task he successfully accomplished, and 
was in the very act of clambering on board 
again when a shark suddenly appeared and 
snapped off the poor man’s nether extremities. 
The top part of his body was fortunately saved 
from the monster and received honourable 
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burial yesterday in the Shore Cemetery; the 
following epitaph being placed on the tomb :— 


‘ Here lies one buried both in sea and land.’ ”’ 


After these tragic happenings it is a relief to 
turn to our third paragraph (A.P. vi. 221) :— 


“A Lucky Escape. 


“ Last Monday night, during the heavy snow 
storm, the following strange incident occurred. 
Some goatherds with their flocks had taken 
shelter from the weather in a roughly con- 
structed fold, when they were terrified to see a 
mountain lion enter their place of refuge. The 
beast, however, was apparently old and feeble, 
and to their intense relief, took no notice either 
of goats or men. When the storm was over it 
quickly left them and returned to its own 
haunts. The herdsmen believe that this happy 
issue was due to their fervent prayers, and have 
sent us a sketch of the scene which we reproduce 
on another page.” 


These are fairly faithful versions—mutatis 
mutandis—of the contents of three typical 
pieces. In the Greek, of course, they are 
poetry,—such is the magic of language and 
metre—but the essential facts are represented 
with the plain realism that we are inclined to 
associate with the chronicles of our daily 
affairs. Anditis with the accidents and chances 
of life that Leonidas is generally concerned, 
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with childbirth and marriage, the state of the 
corn and the vines, the hunting of stag and hare, 
and the killing of an occasional wolf or lion. 
He is always sincere, always direct and yet 
beneath his simplicity there is often a touch of 
intense pathos :— 


At night the catile homeward came 
Untended through the driving snow 
In eager haste to leave the hill 
And reach the byre below. 


But ah! their herdsman came not home, 
Asleep beneath the oak he lay, 
A lightning-bolt from heaven fell 
And stole his life away. 
A.P. vii. 173. 


As the Athenian vase painter stands to 
Polygnotus and Apelles, so stands Leonidas to 
poets of the study like Philetas and Callimachus. 
He works close to life and is a craftsman first 
and foremost, with words for tools, his trade 
being to write epitaphs and dedications for 
country folk. Sometimes those who employ 
him are women. Bitto, Antianira and Bitie 
bring a piece of tapestry to Artemis and he 
commemorates the gift. The four industrious 
daughters of Lycomedes present their weaving 
gear to Athena and he draws up the catalogue. 
A mother vows her son’s picture “ poorly 
painted indeed ” to Bacchus. Melo and Satyra, 
the flute girls, “ now advanced in years,” dedi- 
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cate flute and pipe to the Muses. Ambrosia 
and Atthis, in gratitude for safe delivery, offer 
to Aphrodite their hairbands and robes, their 
smocks and tasselled zones. Calliclea, equally 
fortunate, pays as her vow a silver image of 
Eros, her anklet and bronze mirror, her purple 
hair-ribbon and blue bosom-band, and ‘“ the 
broad boxwood comb that gathered in her 
locks.”” Occasionally even the commission 1s to 
record a gift of children’s toys such as little 
Philocles makes :— 


This notseless ball and top so round, 
This rattle with tts lively sound, 
These bones with which he loved to play, 
Companions of his chtldhood’s day, 
To Hermes, uf the god they please, 
An offering from Philocles. 
A.P. vi. 309. 


But in most cases it is for workmen retiring 
from their trade that the poet writes—vine- 
growers, shepherds, fowlers—and no more than 
Mr Kipling does Leonidas shrink from introduc- 
ing into poetry the technical terms of workshop 
and farm. In both cases there may be doubts 
as to the success of this method, and certainly 
there is not much lyrical quality in the uncom- 
promising catalogues of carpenters’ implements 
and fishermen’s gear to which the necessities 
of his trade often compel the Greek author. 
“ File and plane, line and colour, box, hammer 
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and rule, drill and rasp, the heavy axe with its 
long handle ‘ president of the bench.’ ” 

Leonidas does all that is possible with this 
intractable material, and even here he shows 
always that grave simplicity which shines out so 
wonderfully in his epitaphs. Of all the poets 
in the great sepulchral section of the Anthology, 
only Simonides can vie with him; and while 
Simonides writes in the grand manner, standing 
tather aloof from humanity, Leonidas keeps 
close to Mother Earth. Some of his epitaphs 
even have a shade of humour—for example that 
on a water drinker :— 


Ye passers by, Eubulus lieth here, 

The foe of wine who never knew good cheer. 

Come then and drink our fill while we have 
breath, 

For all too soon we make the port of death. 


ALP. vii. 452. 


and this other on a toper who drank not wisely, 
but too well :— 


Stranger take warning from poor Orthron’s dust, 
Nor when you're drunk to winter darkness trust. 
Such was my doom. Far from my land of birth 
I lie enshrouded here in alien earth. 


A.P. vii. 660. 


More effective still is the epitaph on the old 
hedger, a typical specimen of Leonidas :— 
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Respect Alcimenes, bis bones : 
Though thorns and brambles hide these stones. 
For thorns and brambles both did know 
Alcimenes their fiercest foe. 

A.P. vii. 656. 


But usually there is a note of half-ironical 
pathos on the mutability of human fortune, as 
we find it in the epitaph which the homeless 
poet wrote for the rich man’s tomb :— 


Behold the stone that bears great Crethon’s name, 
He who in wealth could e’en with Gyges vie, 

In flocks and herds abounding, rich in fame. 
But why say more? In earth hts ashes lte. 

Men called him happy, envied him his sway ; 
But ab ! how small the land he holds to-day. 


A.P. vil. 740. 


Another theme is the seeming cruelty of fate 
In cutting off young lives, as in the beautiful 
lines on the little girl, Peristera :— 


Here lies a little matd 
Cut off before her time. 
But seven years she had 
When Death rang out his chime. 


Her baby brother dear 
H1s parents here did lay, 
Who scarce had lived one year. 


And then she pined away. 
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Our litile gentle dove, 
She too has gone beneath: 
’Tis ruled by powers above 
That all shall come to death. 


A.P. vii. 662. 


As we might expect, most of the epitaphs 
are for the tombs of drowned sailors, happy in 
their death if their bodies can be recovered for 
burial, but in most cases only commemorated 
by a cenotaph. It is with a thought for the 
mourning parents that Leonidas usually 
writes :-— 


Thou angry storm, ye roaring seas, 
Had you no thought for T1mares ? 

Could you not let his dear son pass, 
And spare our Teleutagoras ? 


Why did you crush that barque so fratl 
And cargo sink in furtous gale ? 
Ah! now upon some broad stretched sand 


H1s body lies, washed up to land. 


No man 1s there his bones to burn, 
But only gulls and hungry tern. 
And Timares thts gravestone has 
And weeps for Teleutagoras. 


A.P. vii. 652. 
These are specimens of Leonidas in his various 
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manners, and perhaps even in translations it 1s 
possible to appreciate the vigour, the reality and 
the sincerity of his thought. But as a poet his 
importance is not to be measured solely by the 
poems that bear his name. He is the most 
imitated of all authors in the Anthology, where 
innumerable followers pay a curious tribute to 
his power, his own frank realism being often 
parodied with strange effect by writers as arti- 
ficial as the late Byzantines. For example, 
there is only one piece by Leonidas in Books 
X and XI, a spring song inscribed on the statue 
of the god Priapus; but it is followed in our 
MS. by a series of imitations from Antipater 
of Sidon down to Satyrus, and is perhaps the 
first model of Meleager’s more celebrated poem. 
Leonidas himself is, as usual, perfectly simple :— 


Now ’tts time for ships to sail: 
Swallows, swallows on the wing ! 

Gently blows the western gale ; 
Swallows twittering. 


Grass grows green on every lea, 
In the meadows daisies peep: 
And the sullen winter sea 
Sinks to tranquil sleep. 


Heave the anchor, loose the sheet. 
Hoist away, boys, hoist away. 
Let the breeze her canvas meet 


As she clears the bay. 
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From the harbour where I stand, 
Mariners, O mariners ; 

I, Priapus, give command : 
Sail and have no fears. 


A.P. x. I. 


Even more remarkable is an instance among 
the dedicatory poems. Leonidas was com- 
missioned by three brothers Pigres, Damis and 
Clitor, a fowler, huntsman, and fisherman 
respectively, to write some verses in com- 
memoration of a joint offering which they made 
to Pan. The verses are of no particular merit, 
but they are closely imitated, even to the tedious 
reiteration of the brothers’ names, in no less 
than fourteen other poems ranging in date 
from B.C. 130 to A.D. 532, the last versifier 
separated from Leonidas by over eight hundred 
years. Occasionally these later copyists will 
even quote their original. Leonidas writes 
in honour of the rustic Venus :— 


O goddess of life’s secret hour, 
Accept the gifts a wanderer makes. 
A poor man I, who have no flour ; 
These olives stored, these oaten cakes. 
And ere I drink my liquor up, 
Take this libation from my cup. 
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To thee five purple grapes I bring, 
To thee these tender figs belong ; 
And ever I thy praise will sing, 
For thou hast made me hale and strong. 
And if from want thou wilt keep me free, 
Pll find a goat to slay to thee. 


A.P. vi. 300. 


We might wonder who the secret goddess 
was, were it not that two poets of the first 
century a.D. have left us close paraphrases. 
Gaetulicus begins “‘ Take, honoured Cytherea, 
these poor gifts from poor Leonidas the poet, a 
bunch of five fine grapes”’—etc. Cornelius 
Longus, with a little more freedom “ Receive, 
Cypris, these gifts of Leonidas out of a poverty 
which is, as thou knowest, untempered but 
honest.” 

It is true that Satyrus, Cornelius, Gaetulicus 
and their like are men of such small account 
that imitation from them is no very great 
flattery. But there are other writers, more 
important than these decadent Greeks, who 
probably are under a considerable debt to 
Leonidas. 

The origin of bucolic poetry and the modern 
pastoral has often been discussed, and the credit 
of invention is usually and rightly given to 
Theocritus. But a further question arises. 
Whence did Theocritus get the idea of repre- 
senting himself and his friends under the dis- 
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guise of shepherds ? Mr Edmonds’ answer in 
his Greek Bucolte Poets (Introduction, p. xv) is :— 


“ Firstly the Greek mind associated poetry 
directly with music; and secondly Greek 
herdsmen were then, as they are still, players 
and singers. The poets of his day, some of 
whom dealt with country life, would naturally 
appear to a country-loving poet like Theo- 
critus the literary counterparts, so to speak, of 
the herdsmen, and their poetry in some sense 
the art form of the herdsman’s folk music.” 


This is satisfactory enough, as far as it goes, 
and of course nicknames are very common 
among all the Alexandrians, so that Asclepiades 
is commonly known as Sicelidas and Calli- 
machus as Battiades. But it should be re- 
membered that most of the contemporaries of 
Theocritus are the very opposite of country 
folk. Philetas, for example, under whom Theo- 
critus studied at Cos and who is said, on the 
evidence of some scanty fragments, to have 
himself written pastorals, is the very type of 
the scholastic recluse and was reduced to such 
a state of emaciation by his grammatical 
studies that he was compelled to wear leaden 
sandals to prevent himself being blown away 
by the wind. lLeonidas—and Leonidas alone 
among the Theocritean circle—could have 
suggested the combination of shepherd and 
poet which gives the Idylls their greatest charm. 
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Moreover there is another poet, greater even 
than Theocritus, on whom, in his first period 
at least, the influence of Leonidas is plainly 
visible. The young Virgil had to serve his 
apprenticeship to verse, and of his early essays 
the Moretum, that simple narrative of the 
making of a rustic pasty, is so exactly like 
Leonidas, both in thought and diction, that it 
may well be a translation from the Greek. 
There are many other reminiscences in the 
Appendix Vergiliana, and it is just possible 
that the little poem on Clito’s cottage which 
we have quoted, is the first germ of what is 
perhaps the most beautiful single episode in the 
Georgics, the description of the old pirate’s 
garden at Tarentum “ where black Galaesus 
waters the yellow plains.” ‘The habit that the 
Romans had of taking a short passage from the 
Greek and then expanding it by the addition of 
a mass of realistic detail has never been ade- 
quately investigated. But that the habit existed 
there can be no doubt and it may well be from 
the Tarentine poet that Virgil took his 1dée 
mere. 

Be that as it may, and however great his 
posthumous fame and influence, in his lifetime 
Leonidas earned only a bare subsistence from 
his art. In one grimly humorous poem he 
addresses the mice that haunt his meal tub, 
and warns them that he has only one lump of 
salt and two barley cakes for his own needs. 
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In another piece he inveighs fiercely against 
gluttony and greed, and in a third describes a 
wardrobe which might well be his own: a 
wallet, a rough goatskin, a dirty oil flask, a purse 
without a copper in it, a felt hat, and a walking 
stick. His existence seems to have been as 
simple as that of Whitman and Thoreau, and 
like our own Mr W. H. Davies, he can describe 
the life of the vagrant from intimate experience. 


I tramp the roads and wander far, 

Yet know not want and know not care. 
Flat stones for kneading trough I take, 
And make myself an oaten cake. 

Some mint or thyme serves me for meat, 
Or lump of rock salt bitter-sweet ; 

And o’er my head a well thatched barn 
With fire of sticks to keep me warm. 


AP. vii. 736. 


Yet even if he lived in poverty he was not 
unhappy. In one epigram he expresses his 
stoic philosophy which sees man as a tiny atom 
in the boundless universe :— 


Endless the years before you saw the day, 
And endless years 1n Hades shall you stay. 
Your destined span 15 but a pin-point set 
Or, 1f there be a thing more tiny yet. 


And so he draws his lesson, that one should 
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be indifferent to the outward circumstances of 


life :— 


Dawn by dawn, O man, consider what thy 
strength may be, and lie upon thy couch con- 
tent with a simple life. And ever remember 
this, so long as thou dwellest among the living, 
of what brittle straw the fabric of thy body is 
made. 


But in his last poem, written for his own 
grave as he lay dying a stranger in a foreign land, 
there rings out a high note of courage and 


hope :— 
Far, far away 1s Italy, 


And far Tarentum dear ; 
O thought more sad than death itself, 
I lie a stranger bere. 


Such 1s the life of wanderers, 
A life of toil and strain ; 

And yet the Muses’ love has brought 
Some sweetness to my pain. 


“< Leontidas—Leontdas ”’— 
That name they'll ne'er forget ; 

The Muses’ gifts shall spread my fame 
T1ll every sun be set. 


A.P. vil. 715. 





CALLIMACHUS OF CYRENE 


(FL. 270 BC) 


ITERARY comparisons, whether they be 
of persons or of periods, are proverbially 
dangerous, and often seem to obscure rather 
than illumine the truth. But because they 
are dangerous they are attractive, and it is 
tempting to set side by side the chief figures 
of the Alexandrian and the Elizabethan periods. 
Shakespeare, of course, must be taken out of 
the account; for to the Alexandrians he 
would have seemed frankly incredible. It will 
be convenient also to include among the 
Alexandrians those Syrians, Meleager and his 
contemporaries, who passed on their traditions 
to Rome, and to extend the Elizabethan age 
over the reigns of the early Stuarts until the 
time when the Puritan and the Whig Revolu- 
tions between them brought an end to merry 
England. Then it will be found that similar 
conditions produced in Egypt and our own 
country a series of poets who may without too 
much straining be put in parallel columns. 
Under the Ptolemies as under Elizabeth 
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there was a surprising activity in theatrical 
production and the Alexandrian “ Pleiad,” the 
seven brightest stars in a galaxy of dramatic 
authors, enjoyed a prodigious vogue. The 
tragedies of Philiscus, Homerus, Alexander, 
Lycophron, Sositheus, Aeantides, and Euph- 
ronius have now, fortunately or unfortunately, 
perished; but if we can trust their con- 
temporary reputation they were probably of 
much the same degree of merit as Kyd and 
Greene and Heywood and Peele and Webster 
and Tourneur and Ford. In other words, 
if their works had been preserved they would 
have a certain archzological interest; but 
looking at it from the standpoint of pure 
literature their loss is no very grievous mis- 
fortune. The same fact holds with the lighter 
forms of drama as practised among the Greeks 
by Sotades, Rhinthon, and Herodas and among 
our people by Dekker, Marston, and Nash: 
they all have certain qualities of gross humour, 
but when compared with a truly comic genius 
such as Aristophanes they are negligible. 

To turn now to other forms of literature. 
The epic poem that Rhianus composed on the 
early Messenian Wars can be matched by 
Daniel’s Civtl Wars and Drayton’s Polyolbton. 
Timon of Phlius, the satirist of the Silloz, finds 
his analogy in Bishop Hall the author of 
Virgidemiarum and Samuel Butler the author 
of Hudibras. Aratus, whose weakness it was to 
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try and combine poetry with exact science, 1s 
not unlike George Chapman. Lycophron the 
obscure is nearly equalled by Abraham Cowley, 
and as for Philodemus most of his witty 
and wanton pieces might well have been 
written by any of the Restoration poets, 
Suckling, Lovelace, Sedley, or Rochester. 
Among the greater names, Theocritus, that 
superb dilettante who turned the epic into an 
idyll and invented the pastoral poem, has at 
least a worthy follower in the Edmund Spenser 
of The Shepherd's Calendar and the Faery 
Queen. ‘Theill-fortune of Apollonius of Rhodes, 
a romantic born out of due season, is repeated 
again in the unhappy life of Kit Marlowe. ° 
Herrick, the old pagan priest, might be a rein- 
carnation of Meleager, and both alike can say :— 


I sing of books, of blossoms, buds, and bowers, 

Of April, May, of ‘Fune, and ‘fuly flowers : 

I sing of may-poles, hock-carts, wassatls, 
wakes, 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal 
cakes. 


I write of Youth, of Love. 


Lastly, dominating their whole periods by 
force of personality, it appears, rather than 
by actual achievement, but both possessed of 
a rare combination of critical and creative 
talent, come Callimachus and Ben Jonson. 

Jonson was a bricklayer’s son and worked 
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with his father before he won success as a 
dramatist and became court poet to James I. 
Callimachus followed an equally humble and 
an equally useful trade, until by a lucky chance 
he attracted the notice of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and rose to a high position on the staff of the 
Alexandrian Library. Both men in their later 
life held a place of undisputed supremacy in 
literature, but neither of them could forget 
their early struggles, and, as happens so often 
with people who have risen in this fashion, 
even prosperity did not make them genial. In 
most of their work there is a flavour of bitter- 
ness, a frown of conscious arrogance, a harsh 
note of intolerant criticism: they are not 
happy men; for they have lost, if they ever 
possessed, the faculty of careless enjoyment. 
But though they were not happy, they were 
both essentially men of society, the centre of 
gatherings that combined conviviality with 
literature. Callimachus in the great library at 
Alexandria was surrounded by poets proud 
to call themselves his pupils, to whom he 
dispensed the doubtful blessings of Ptolemy’s 
munificence. Jonson held a position less official 
but equally commanding, and at the Mermaid 
and the Apollo presided royally over the 
gatherings of his “ sons, sealed of the Tribe of 
Ben.” And being despots each was faced by 
at least one rebellion. Jonson had the play- 
wrights’ quarrel of 1599-1602 with Dekker and 
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Marston as his opponents, Callimachus had 
the revolt of the romantics under Apollonius. 

The bare facts of Callimachus’ life are given 
us by Suidas :— 


Callimachus, son of Battus and Mesatma, of 
Cyrene, grammarian, pupil of Hermocrates 
of Iasos, the grammarian, married the daughter 
of Euphrates of Syracuse. His sister’s son was 
Callimachus the younger, who wrote an epic 
“On Islands.” So diligent was he that he 
wrote poems in every metre and also wrote 
a great number of works in prose. The books 
written by him amount in all to more than 
eight hundred. He lived in the times of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Before his introduction 
to that king he taught grammar in Eleusis, 
a hamlet of Alexandria. He survived to the 
time of Ptolemy, surnamed Euergetes. 


To this a few dates may be added. He was 
born about 310 B.c., studied under Praxiphanes 
the Peripatetic philosopher 287-281, opened 
his school at Alexandria 280, gained the notice 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus 276, died in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes 235 B.c. 

It has generally been inferred from the 
notice in Suidas that Callimachus was a member 
of the old and opulent family, the Battiadae, 
descendants of the famous stammerer who was 
guided by the oracle of Delphi to the silphium 
fields of Cyrene. According to one of the poet’s 
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own epigrams (A.P. vii. 525) his grandfather 
Callimachus held high office in Cyrene as 
general of the city forces: and at first sight 
there seems no more to be said. But against 
this presumption of Callimachus’ distinguished 
origin there is one rather strong piece of 
negative evidence. As Suidas tells us, and 
as we know from other sources, Callimachus 
during the early years of his manhood kept an 
elementary school in a suburb of Alexandria, 
and the profession of schoolmaster, noble as it 
is, seems one that is seldom followed by men 
of rank and wealth. It is possible of course 
that his father Battus was banished from 
Cyrene in some faction quarrel and lost his 
ancestral fortune, so that the son had to make his 
own way in the world. But it is possible also 
that his father was a man of no importance 
and that the name “ Battiades ” by which the 
poet is so often known, with its suggestions of 
the heroic past, is itself only a reminiscence of 
the school-room, a glorified nickname invented 
by Callimachus for himself as he invented the 
name Simichidas for Theocritus, Astacides and 
Lycidas for Leonidas, Sicelidas for Asclepiades, 
and Tityrus for Alexander of Aetolia. 

As to the other main fact given us by Suidas, 
that Callimachus wrote eight hundred books, we 
may perhaps accept the figure as correct if 
we read “composition” for ‘“ book,” and 
include every separate piece he wrote from the 
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prose Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge down 
to the two line epitaph for his own grave. 
But the prose books including the great 
History of Illustrious Authors have entirely 
disappeared, and although Egypt has recently 
restored to us considerable fragments of the 
Hecale, the Attia and the Jambi, as a poet 
Callimachus can still be best judged by the six 
Hymns and the sixty epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology. 

Of the six hymns the first four, nominally 
addressed to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, and Delos, 
are rather frigid examples of court poetry, 
where the figure of the royal patron is con- 
tinually reappearing amid the mass of legends, 
historical allusions, and geographical facts with 
which the poems are encumbered. The sixth 
Hymn to Demeter, written like the other four 
in hexameters but in the Dorian dialect is more 
vigorous, but the most entertaining by far of 
the collection is the one elegiac poem The Bath 
of Pallas. Here Callimachus gives us a really 
lively and vigorous piece of narrative as even 
a rough translation of the first lines may show :— 


Come forth, come forth, ye virgin crowd, 
You who as helpers Pallas hath: 

I hear the noise of panting loud 
Our queen is ready for the bath. 

But ere she lave each dusty steed 

Her own stout arms she will not heed. 
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Though all her gear was spotted o’er 

She of her horses first did think 
Nor recked at all the Gtants’ gore, 

But standing on far Ocean’s brink 
Cleansed the sweat drops that on them lay 
And washed the clotted foam away. 


Come forth ! ye matds of Greece appear 
Nor watt for myrrh and alabaster ; 
The notse of whirring wheels I hear, 
Faster they come and ever faster. 
Bring her no gars of perfume blent ; 
Athene loves nor myrrh nor scent. 


The Bath of Pallas, 1-16. 


From the Hymns however we do not learn 
much about Callimachus himself: it is true 
that he cannot keep his great quarrel with 
Apollonius even out of these court panegyrics ; 
but it is to the epigrams in the Anthology that 
we must turn if we wish to know the man. 

Like Jonson, Callimachus was a warm friend 
as well as a bitter enemy, and some of his 
friendships are commemorated in his verse. 
The lines to Heraclitus, for example, written 
when the news of his death at last came to 
Alexandria, are a perfect example of his skill :— 

Mine eyes are wet with tears: 
They told me, friend, 
Your life these many years 
Had reached tts end ; 
And I remember still how we would walk 
And see the sun to bed in loving talk. 
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Dust, dust, and senseless clay ! 
Ah yes, tis true ; 
Death that steals all away 
Has stolen you. 
But there 1s one prize be may never take : 
Your “ Nightingales’ eternal music make. 


A.P. vii. 80. 


Of the death of another beloved singer, the 
vagrant Leonidas, he tells us in an epitaph 
where by an ingenious trick he disguises the 
poet’s real name :— 


A stacides, the Cretan herd, an Oread stole away ; 

Astacides 1s sacred now, for him our dirge 
to-day. 

No more beneath Dictean oaks shall shepherds 
Daphnis mourn. 

Astacides has gone from us; for him we weep 
forlorn. 


ALP. vii. 518. 


For the grave of a third, Saon of Acanthus, 
he writes this brief wonderful inscription :— 
Say not the good are dead. 
It 15 a mystic sleep 
That now they keep. 
The grave 1s but thetr bed. 
A.P. vil. 451. 
Among contemporaries he singles out Aratus 
and Theocritus for especial praise. The dull 
but worthy poet of the “ Phaenomena,” who 
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had been his fellow-pupil, is “a true disciple 
of Hesiod, honey-sweet, subtle in discourse, 
earnest in teaching.” To Theocritus, who was 
a much younger man he writes in the language 
of conventional gallantry, with an artful use of 
Theocritean phrases :— 


Theocritus, uf you're unkind, 
Then may the gods above 
Hate your fair cheeks ; but may you find 
Them loving, if you love. 
Dear Zeus, by fatr-tressed Ganymede I pray. 
You were a lover once—no more I’ll say. 
A.P. xii. 230. 


This poem comes now in the Twelfth Book 
of the Anthology, but it need hardly be said 
that there is never in Callimachus anything of 
the grossness that disfigures so much of that 
collection. His love poems such as the lament 
to Conopion (A.P. v. 23) and the little piece on 
love’s treachery (A.P. v. 6) are rather academic 
exercises than the expression of real emotions, 
and the poems nominally addressed to young 
ephebes fall into the same category. One 
such is the epigram to Archinus, imitated 
so frequently by Roman poets :— 


TO ARCHINUS 


If I did come of set intent 

Then be thy blame my punishment ; 
But if by love a capture made 
Forgive my hasty serenade. 
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Wine drew me on, Love thrust behind, 
I was not master of my mind. 

And when I came I did not cry 

My name aloud, my ancestry ; 

Only my lips thy lintel pressed ; 

If this be crime, the crime’s confessed. 


A.P. xii. 118. 


Another equally beautiful in its diction is 
addressed to Menexenus :— 


TO MENEXENUS 


Nay tempt me not, take those soft arms away, 

There lurks a spark beneath these ashes grey 
Sill pregnant with desire. 

By Pan I swear and Bacchus lord divine 

Still do I tremble lest this heart of mine 
Should wake tts ancient fire. 


E’en as a river by some crumbling wall 

With silent tooth begutles the stones to fall 
Where soft the waters glide ; 

So do I fear lest passion’s tranquil stream 

Lull all my soul 1n Love’s enchanted dream, 
And drown me neath the tide. 


A.P. xii. 139. 
Callimachus was by nature far too fastidious 
to be a fervent lover, and in two of his most 
characteristic pieces he expresses very clearly 
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his point of view, which, as he says, in love and 
literature was the same. The first runs thus :— 


The huntsman on the snow-capped hills 
Pursues the stag and timorous hare, 

And patient bears a thousand lls ; 
Yet of a dead beast has no care. 

And so loves offered I pass by 

And chase the loves that from me fly. 


A.P. xii. 102. 


The other is really a profession of his literary 
faith and might be written as the motto of all 
his criticism :— 


TO LYSANIAS 


The songs that other men have sung, 
Familiar now to every tongue, 
I loathe their old refrain. 
The spring wherefrom the vulgar stp 
Shall never pass within my lip— 
I spit rt forth again. 
And as I hate the trodden road 
So do I hate the too much wooed, 
Though he may lovely be. 
“* Above all others fair,” I cried ; 
But mocking Echo swift replied 
With “ Others’ fare is he.” 


A.P. xii. 43. 


It was this fastidiousness, combined doubtless 
with some amount of professional jealousy, 
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that was the prime cause of the great quarrel 
between Callimachus and his pupil Apollonius. 
The two men represented indeed opposite 
tendencies ; the professional against the popular, 
the classical against the romantic, the small 
book against the big; but personal feeling soon 
entered into the dispute and both sides took off 
the gloves. Callimachus is referring to his 
young rival when he says in the hymn to Apollo 
—‘ Great is the stream of Euphrates but much 
filth and much refuse it carries on its waters.” 
Apollonius retorted to this talk of “refuse ” 
with the following choice effort which in form 
seems to be a parody of one of the entries in 


Callimachus’ Encyclopedia :— 


“ Blockhead,” “old Bogey,” “ Housewife’s 
Slush ?— 

That’s what I call Callimachus. 

1s “ Causes’ there are on the shelf ; 

Cause of my cursing he himself. 


A.P. x1. 275. 


“‘ Katharma,” “ housewife’s slush,” appar- 
ently irritated Callimachus, and he proceeded 
to write a poem, the “ Ibis,” “of studied 
obscurity and abuse” in which Apollonius is 
plainly meant to answer to the title réle, for the 
{bis in Egypt, as Strabo tells us, is “a bird 
that picks up all sorts of vermin and offal, 
omnivorous and unclean.” This was so far 
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successful that Apollonius retired from Alex- 
andria, and we need pursue the quarrel no 
further. 

It is certain that in this dispute Callimachus 
made good use of those gifts of satire and 
pawky humour with which he, like Jonson, was 
so plentifully endowed. More pleasant ex- 
amples are to be found among the epigrams, 
one of which is perhaps a reminiscence of his 
schoolmaster’s days :— 


ON THE MASK OF DIONYSUS 


When little Simon came to school 
He to the Muses prayed 

That they would teach him wisdom’s rule, 
And to them offering made ; 

Like Glaucus once they let him earn 

For this small gift a great return. 


So now in class I hear the boys 
While they thetr lessons say ; 
They mind me of my ancient joys, 
’T1s “ Holy lock” each day. 
The Samian’s mouth 1s wide, but I 
Gape twice as much as here I lie. 


A.P. vi. 310. 


To that time of poverty he not infrequently 
refers—‘ Empty of wealth are my hands, 
I know: but there is no need to tell me over 
again my own dream ”—-so one of his lighter 
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poems begins, and in another he sagely remarks 
that of all cures for love hunger and poverty 
are the most effectual. On the virtue of 
moderation he writes these amusing lines :— 


THE WISDOM OF PITTACUS 


Little boys will cry at play— 

“ Whip-top fly in your own way” ; 
And 1f you would take a wife 

Let this be your rule of life, 

Do not choose a maiden grand, 


Whip a top that susts your hand. 
A.P. vii. 89. 


A similar lesson is enforced also in this 
dedication piece :— 


ON A SALT-CELLAR DEDICATED TO THE 

SAMOTHRACIAN GODS 

Plain bread and salt Eudemus ate, 

No other relish on bts plate ; 

Until from out the waves of debt 

He managed thus at last to get. 

Now to the gods who rule the sea 

He brings the jar that set him free, 

And says: “I thank you, lords divine, 

For I have safety found 1n brine.” 


A.P. vi. 301. 


In his dedications as in his epitaphs Calli- 
machus has full scope for the display of the 
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grace and ingenuity that invariably mark his 
work. In the first class two of the most 
beautiful are for gifts presented by young 
mothers, the first a statue of Artemis :— 


This statue here Phileratis did set 
For thee, O queen divine. 
Accept the gift and on thy suppliant let 
Thy light of safety shine. 
A.P. vi. 347. 


The second is for an unnamed offering :— 


Lycaenis calls thee ; Iltthya, come 

And help again the labour of her womb. 
This for a girl; soon may thy temple fatr 
Receive the gifts that for a boy we bear. 


A third is written for some poor light o’ love, 
who brings to her patron goddess the emblems 
of her vanished beauty :— 


GIFTS TO VENUS 


Oft did she roam upon the mountain side 
And loud the name of Dionysus cried ; 
But now poor Simone brings the band 
That kissed her rosy breast, 
The torch she waved, the magic wand 
With Bacchic power possessed, 
The painted likeness of her youthful grace ; 
And sets them, Venus, 1n thy holy place. 


A.P. xiii. 24. 
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In the epitaphs there is some of Callimachus’ 
most characteristic work, and to them Meleager’s 
criticism especially applies :—‘‘ From Calli- 
machus the honey of the myrtle flower, sweet 
but harsh upon the tongue.” There is this 
imaginary inscription, for example, on the 
tomb of Timon, the cynic speaking to the 
passer-by :— 


Greet me not, dog, but go thy way. I trow 
That you be sad 1s joy for me enow. 


ALP. vii. 318. 


The satirical touch is less obvious but 
latent in the epitaph on Crethis :— 


ON THE TOMB OF CRETHIS 


They mourn her yet, the matds of Samos isle ; 
For she had skull thetr labour to beguile 
With merry tale and jest. 
But now beneath thts stone tn slumber deep, 
The common guerdon, Crethts les asleep, 
Her tongue at rest. 
A.P. vii. 459. 


In their conception of humour Callimachus 
and Jonson are very similar and the inscription 
that the Greek wrote for his own tomb- 
stone suggests the convivial nights at the 
Mermaid :— 
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Thou passest by the tomb of Battus’ son. 
Well skilled in verse was he, 
And well he knew, when the day’s work was 
done, 
To laugh tn merry glee. 
A.P. vil. 415. 


A comparison of the epitaphs in Underwoods 
with the surviving poems of Callimachus will 
show how thoroughly Jonson had imbibed the 
spirit of his predecessor. His methods are 
usually of expansion and to one couplet of 
Callimachus he is notably indebted. It is an 
epitaph on a twelve-year-old child; brief but 
perfect :— 


The cheerful hopes that Philip once possessed 
Lie here: for here Nicoteles doth rest. 


ALP. vii. 453. 


The sixty epigrams in the Anthology are 
written with the utmost skill. In refinement 
of technique they are unsurpassed, and modern 
critics have deduced from them long lists of 
rules and restrictions which Callimachus was 
the first to bring into the elegiac couplet. But 
neither the epigrams, nor the hymns, nor the 
new fragments quite explain the problem of 
Callimachus’ predominant reputation. To 
modern readers his contemporaries Theocritus 
and Apollonius make a far stronger appeal: 
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they seem to be true poets while he appears 
little more than a very skilful versifier. But in 
ancient times the two younger men were over- 
shadowed by their master, and to the Greek 
and Roman world for nearly three centuries 
Callimachus was definitely the strongest in- 
fluence in literature. Catullus translated the 
Coma Berenices, Propertius, the “* Roman Calli- 
machus,” imitated his archeological verse, and 
his dead hand lies heavy on Ovid’s Fasti. ‘The 
reason of his popularity may be this: in an age 
of prose, of learning, and of minor poetry 
he was the most prosaic, the most learned, and 
the most minor of poets; and he achieved the 
renown which pre-eminence in any quality, 
good or bad, is certain to obtain. 
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a" write a catalogue of the Greek women 
poets will seem to many a task as easy as to 
describe the different varieties of snakes in 
Iceland. It is to be feared that for most 
readers Sappho is the one exception, proving 
the general rule, that poetry in ancient times 
was a Male prerogative. If we concentrate our 
attention on the Attic period of Greek litera- 
ture this predominance of man in imaginative 
literature is indeed a fact, corresponding to the 
other fact of his predominance in social and 
political life. And as the Athenian dramatists, 
the Athenian historians, the Athenian philo- 
sophers and orators form the bulk of those 
Greek authors who are at all widely read, the 
idea of Greek women as dumb, inarticulate 
creatures is commonly held. 

But though Athens was the chief literary 
centre of Greece in the great period, she was 
yet only one of many States; and outside 
Athens women occupied a very different 
position, so that Euripides can say with perfect 
truth, “ Phoebus has refused women the divine 
gift of song”; and then again in the same 


play of the Medea, “A muse does indeed 
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consort with women in the way of wisdom.” 
While Athenian women were confined to the 
trivialities of the harem, a Spartan girl had the 
same education and shared in the same occupa- 
tions as her brothers; and even if Sparta 
herself produced no literature, yet Spartan ideas 
were not without influence on other parts of 
the Greek world. 

So in the mythology that was the common 
possession of all the Greeks we find that the male 
has not got everything in his own hands: the 
nine muses, daughters of Mnemosyne, stand 
side by side with Apollo as the patron gods of 
literature, and if we consider the history of 
Greek poetry as a whole we shall find that in 
two, or perhaps even in three, of its four chief 
periods women play no insignificant part. 

Of the first period, the age of the Homeric 
poems, we know so little that we cannot afford 
to dogmatise. The authorship of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey is a question that will never be 
solved with real certainty, and if anyone likes 
to believe, with Samuel Butler, that the 
Odyssey was written by Nausicaa, he is at 
perfect liberty to do so. The third period, 
the fifth and fourth centuries at Athens, 
largely an age of prose, must be surrendered to 
male influences. There remain the springtime 
of lyric poetry, during the seventh and sixth 
centuries in the islands of the Aigean, and the 
second blooming of verse in the third century 
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that ushered in the Alexandrian age. It is our 
misfortune that Time and Man have dealt 
far more cruelly with the olian lyric and the 
Alexandrian elegy than with the Attic drama, 
and that the remains of both are lamentably 
scanty. But when we come to consider those 
remains at all closely, we see that there are 
nearly twenty Greek women poets of whom 
we have to take account. 

Sappho comes first in time and first in great- 
ness; but of her little need now be said. The 
gossip-mongers of ancient and modern days 
have exhausted their powers of invention on 
the details of her life, and innumerable trans- 
lators—from Catullus and Horace down to 
Dr Way and Mr Stacpoole—have attempted in 
vain to capture the magic of her verse. Her 
lyrics are untranslatable, for in them the 
perfect harmony of sound and sense is achieved. 
Her metre is her own possession; Horace 
produces an entirely different effect; English 
sapphics are intolerably tedious and artificial. 
Of course, only one of her lyrics, the Hymn to 
Aphrodite, exists in its entirety, and the new 
fragments from Egypt, beautiful though they 
are, are sadly incomplete. Yet even the 
smallest fragment of Sappho—two or three 
words, two or three lines—is a flawless jewel, 
torn indeed from its setting, but still glowing 
with all its native brilliancy. 

It is in her lyrics that Sappho’s inimitable 
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charm reveals itself; in the elegiac couplet 
she works in a medium that is not altogether 
congenial, and the two epigrams whereby 
alone she is represented in the Anthology have 
little of her special quality. 

One is on the death of a young girl, Timas :— 


Behold the dust of Timas dead ; 
She knew not wedlock’s hour, 
For ere that day her golden head 
Passed to the Dark Mazd’s bower. 
Yea, she has gone, and all her comrades fair 
Have shorn with flashing steel the radtance of 
their hatr. 


AP. vii. 489. 


The other is for a fisherman’s grave :— 


To Pelagon Meniscus gave 

This oar and basket for bis grave, 
That those who pass his tomb might see 
How small a fisher’s wealth can be. 


A.P. vii. 505. 


But Sappho was not only a poet herself; 
she was the cause of poetry in others. Her 
influence spread from Lesbos to other islands, 
to Greece and to the coast cities of Asia. In 
her own age we know of Telesilla of Argos, 
Praxilla of Sicyon, and Cleobuline of Lindus, 
all women famous for many centuries after 
their death as poets. In the next century we 
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have Corinna and Myrtis of Beotia, from 
whom Pindar received his first lessons in 
composition. 

Of Telesilla very little remains; she is 
quoted by Athenzus, and is one of the nine 
lyric muses in Antipater’s well-known epigram, 
but no complete poem of hers has come down 
to us. Praxilla, too, only survives in four 
short fragments, but it is possible that many of 
the unnamed Greek Skolia, catches sung at 
festal gatherings, came originally from her pen. 
It was as a composer of these songs that she 
was chiefly famous, and from them two of the 
fragments come. 

The first runs thus :— 


Dear friend, the wisdom of Admetus learn 
And to the good your loving kindness turn ; 

Base knaves avoid, for in their craven mind 
Nor grace nor thanks nor service will you 


find. 


The second is equally sententious :— 


Beware, dear friend ; each stone some scorpion 
SCTeens, 

Swift poised to strike: darkness deception 
means. 


The other two fragments, tantalizingly short, 
are more dramatic ; one is the last complaint of 
a dying man :— 
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Full many a lovely sight I leave for death, 

Loveltest of all the sunlight here beneath ; 

And then the twinkling stars, the pale Moon’s 
visage fair, 

And Autumn’s ripening fruits, apple and 
gourd and pear. 


The other is a little picture, complete in 
itself, although doubtless only the prelude to 
a longer tale :— 


ALLA FENESTRA 


The curtain parts—and see 
She scans the street below, 
The face a girl’s might be, 


Her breasts the woman show. 


Cleobuline, daughter of Cleobulus of Lindus, 
one of the seven sages of Greece, is also probably 
responsible for many pieces of verse now classed 
as anonymous. Alexis wrote a comedy bearing 
her name, and both she and her father were 
renowned for the composition of “ Griphoi,” 
riddles in verse, a form of poetical entertain- 
ment almost as popular as the Skolia and fully 
illustrated in the Fourteenth Book of the 
Anthology. The Riddle of the Year is certainly 
hers :— 


One 15 the father, twelve bis lusty sons ; 
And of them each twice thirty daughters owns. 
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Some maidens white to view, some dark 
arrayed, 


And all tmmortal though they pass and fade. 


And if we accept the statement of Athenzus 
that Cleobulus first invented the Swallow game, 
it is very possible that Cleobuline wrote the 
song which Greek children sang as they came 
round in the springtime questing for gifts :— 


The swallow comes winging 
1s way to us bere ; 

Fair hours 1s he bringing 

And a happy new year. 
White and black 

Are hts belly and back. 

Give him welcome once more 
With figs from your store, 
With wine in its flasket 

And cheese in its basket, 

And eggs—avye, and wheat if we ask tt. 
Shall we go or receive ? 

Yes, we'll go tf you give: 

But tf you refuse us, 

We never will leave. 

We'll tear up your door 

And the lintel and floor, 

And your wife tf you still demur ; 
She 1s little and light 

We will come to-night 

And run away quick with ber. 
But if you will grant 

The gifts that we want, 
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Great good shall come of tt 

And plenty of profit. 

Come throw open free 

Your doors to the swallow ; 

Not old men but children we ; 

And the swallow says ““ Open to me.” 


With Corinna and Myrtis we begin to 
approach the period of Athenian supremacy. 
They both lived in Boeotia, and are connected 
in our records with Pindar’s youth; Mpyrtis 
as being first his teacher and then his rival, 
Corinna as advising the young poet to sow 
with the hand and not from the full sack. 
Some of Corinna’s poems have recently been 
found in Egypt, but neither she nor Myrtis is 
represented in the Anthology, and with them 
our list of women poets in the lyric period 
would close were it not for one doubtful 
exception. When and where Erinna lived is 
quite uncertain; she is placed by some critics 
in the late sixth century, by others in the 
fourth, and it is possible that there were two 
writers both bearing this name. ‘The surviving 
fragments, three epigrams in the Anthology on 
the tomb of Baucis and the portrait of Agathar- 
chis, and five lines from her famous poem, 
The Distaff, are written in Doric, but hardly 
allow us to settle the question of date. In 
any case, whether she lived in the sixth or the 
fourth century, she was one of the poets whom 
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the Alexandrians most admired. The Distaff, 
a hexameter poem of three hundred lines, 
seemed to them a perfect model for verse: it 
was short, a skilful mixture of romance and 
realism, and simple in its elegance. Meleager 
and Asclepiades both wrote in its praise :— 


This small sweet book 1s mightier far 
Than all our learned poets are. 


Antipater of Sidon expresses the same judg- 
ment: ‘“‘ Few are Erinna’s words, there is no 
verbiage in her songs; but this scanty work of 
hers has taken the Muses for its own. There- 
fore she fails not now of memory, nor is she 
bound beneath the shadowy wing of black 
night. But we, the countless myriads of 
younger singers, are fading to oblivion even as 
leaves wither in their heaps. The low note of 
the swan is better than the chattering of jack- 
daws, that echoes beneath the clouds of spring.” 

Erinna’s date, then, may be left uncertain, 
but there can be little doubt that our next 
poet, Anyte of Tegea, the “ female Homer,” 
belongs to the fourth and not the second 
period; that she comes after and not before 
the long drought of Attic literature, and that 
she heralds in the rich autumn blooming of 
the third century. It is true that her epigrams 
in their simple grace recall the perfection of 
Simonides, but every other indication com- 
bines to place her nearly two hundred years 
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later than the Athenian master. And curiously 
enough the qualities of her verse are all of the 
kind that it is usual to call masculine. Simple, 
vigorous, restrained, she has none of that some- 
what florid exuberance which marks the inferior 
feminine in art: she is a Jane Austen rather 
than a George Eliot, an Ethel Smythe rather 
than a Chaminade. Anyte knows exactly 
what she wants to say, and says it with the 
utmost economy of effort, and of all the 
Alexandrian poets, Asclepiades alone can equal 
her in sustained beauty of style. Twenty 
epigrams of hers—the red lilies of Anyte— 
remain in the Anthology, and in number of 
poems she is the best represented there of all 
the women poets. Most of them are either 
epitaphs or dedications ; and the first, especially 
those for the tombs of young girls—whose 
deaths in the slow decadence of the Greek race 
were so curiously frequent—are often of the 
most poignant beauty. Such is the inscription 
for the grave of Erato :— 


Her arms about her father close she flung, 
And weeping to him clung. 

“* Ob, father dear’ —her last soft ery— 
“ T faint, I fall, I dte. 

Mine eyes are dim: the lord of death, 
Draws me to his dark realms beneath.” 


AP. vii. 646. 
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And this other for the wise Antibia, cut off 
before her marriage day :— 


Full many a suitor craved to be her mate 
And thronged with eager prayers her father’s 
gale, 
That maiden wise. 
But cruel Death put all their hopes to scorn, 
And now for fair Antibia we mourn ; 
11s loveltest prize. 


A.P. vii. 490. 


There are the epitaphs for Proarchus, son of 
Phidias ; for the war horse of Damis, slain in 
battle while carrying his master; and for 
Philaenis, daughter of Cleina. Most graceful 
of all the inscription for the statue of Thersis 
placed on her tomb :— 


O Thersts dear ! 

No bridal chamber thine nor marriage songs. 
Only this marble tomb to thee belongs 

And thy fair image bere. 

Set by thy mother’s love that we 

Might e’en in death still speak to thee. 


A.P. vii. 649. 


The dedicatory epigrams vary somewhat in 
merit, for this is occasional poetry in the strict 
sense of the term, and the poet is often bound 
tightly by the terms of a commission. For 
example, in the verses written to commemorate 
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the gift of a tripod to the temple of Athens, the 
requisite was obviously to enumerate fully 
the names of the persons concerned :— 


An ox might seethe within the cauldron great 
Which Cleubutus to Pallas here bas set. 

Its maker from the clan Cleitortan came, 
And bore his father Aristotle’s name. 

The giver’s country wide-wayed Tegea was, 


His father noble Ertaspidas. 


But when Anyte is allowed a free hand 
she is charming. There are her lines for a 
statue of Aphrodite by the sea :— 


This 1s Love’s place and here tt 15 ber will 

To gaze from land upon the ocean sitll. 

The timid waves beneath her bright eyes play, 
Nor dare to harm the satlor on his way. 


A.P. ix. 144. 


And as a pendant to this, on a statue of 
Hermes :— 


Here by the windswept orchard, 
Here where the three roads meet, 
I watch the grey cliffs rising 
And wayworn travellers greet. 
My fountain murmurs cool and clear 
“ Draw near and rest, O weary feet, draw 
near.” 


A.P. ix. 314. 


Anyte can find a theme for poetry in very 
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simple things: in the little monument that 
Myro builds for her dead grasshopper ; in the 
body of a dolphin cast up upon the beach; in 
the poor vagrant whom death sets on the same 
level as the mightiest kings :— 


Poor Tom men called him ere he died ; 
But now he stands at Cesar’s side. 


A.P, vii. §38. 


And she has a saving strain of humour 
denied to some realists: witness her lines on 
a domestic farmyard calamity :— 


Never more with flapping wing 

Shalt thou rouse me from my bed 

As the dawn 1s reddening 
Tyrant thou art dead 

Lo the fox with stealthy bite 

Slew thee as thou slept this night. 


A.P. vil. 202. 


Equally good are her two goat pictures; the 
haughty he-goat standing alone :— 


Look at the horned goat, how proud he seems 

With shaggy beard, how bright his red eye 
gleams. 

A rosy Natad once upon some hill 

Caressed those cheeks, and he remembers still. 


A.P. ix. 745. 
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and the same proud creature harnessed by 
laughing children in a temple garden— 


See how the goat 1n purple chains, 
A bridle on his shaggy face, 
Obedient bears the children’s reins 
As they around the temple race. 
The god looks on with kindly eye 


And smiles to see their mimicry. 
A.P. vi. 312. 


But she is at her best when she is writing 
of her own country-side, its sun-scorched hills, 
the shade of laurel thickets, and the murmuring 
ripple of some mountain spring. That feeling 
for nature which on the whole is so lamentably 
lacking in Athenian poetry, she possesses in full 
measure. ‘There is the dedication of the hill- 
top shrine, sacred to shaggy Pan and the 
woodland nymphs, with its invitation to rest :— 


Come, stranger, come beneath this elm 
W here breezes soft caress ; 

And let the green of whispering leaves 
Assuage your weariness. 

Drink to your fill of my cool fount, 
So fresh to wayworn feet, 

And in the pleasure of my shade 
Forget the burning heat. 


A.P. xvi. 228. 


The theme is repeated with equal beauty in 
another poem :— 
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And art thou wearied with the sun, 
And wouldst thou leave thy way begun 
And drink of some cool stream ? 
Come, then, within my laurel’s shade, 
Where whispering Zephyrs fill the glade, 
And rest—and dream. 


A.P. ix. 313. 


Finally there is the vivid dialogue between 
the wayfarer and the statue of Pan, standing 
with reed pipe set to his lips on the summit of 
some one of those Arcadian hills where once the 
god was said to have been born :— 


STRANGER: 


Why rustic Pan amid this lonely shade, 
Why does thy sweet-votced pipe the grove 
pervade 
W hile thou dost hold thy seat ? 


Pan: 


I sing that hetfers on the dewy hill 
May wander safe and grazing take their fill 
Upon the herbage sweet. 
A.P. xvi. 231. 


This is the new conception of Pan as a pro- 
tector, of the country as a land of rest and 
peace which Anyte introduced into literature. 
To the typical Athenian of the fifth century s.c. 
the country was a place rather terrifying than 
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attractive, a place where you felt lonely. The 
country gods, Pan and the Nymphs, were 
mysterious powers who visited strangers with 
panic fear and sudden madness, and it was 
only within the walls of his own city that 
a man was really safe. It is with Anyte and 
her school—for Nicias, Mnasalcas and the other 
Arcadian poets of the early third century all 
write under her influence—that pastoral poetry 
begins, and when Virgil says—‘‘ Arcades soli 
cantare periti,”’ he is probably thinking, not of 
the wild shepherds of the Arcadian hills, but 
of the poetess who for the first time in Greek 
made the charms and the delights of thecountry- 
side the chief theme of her song. 

She was indeed in her verse a healer of 
diseased imaginations, as in her life, if we may 
believe Pausanias, she was a healer of diseased 
bodies, and the very last anecdote in the long 
Description of Greece has Anyte for its heroine. 

“The sanctuary of /Xsculapius at Nau- 
pactus,” says the antiquarian, “is now in ruins. 
It was originally built by a private person, a man 
named Phalysius. His eyes ailed him and he 
was nearly blind when the god at Epidaurus 
sent the poetess Anyte to him with a sealed 
tablet. The woman thought that the message 
was only a dream, but when she woke she found 
it a reality; for in her hands she saw a sealed 
tablet. Accordingly she sailed to Naupactus 
and bade Phalysius remove the seal and read 
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the contents. To him in his state it appeared 
impossible that he could see the writing. But 
hoping for some benefit from Afsculapius he 
removed the seal, and when he had looked at 
the wax he was made whole, and gave to Anyte 
what was written in the tablet, and that was 
two thousand golden staters.” 

Contemporary with Anyte was Moero of 
Byzantium, whose white lilies are placed by 
Meleager side by side with those of the Tegean 
poet. But Moero has been less kindly treated 
by fortune, and only two short poems of hers 
now remain in the sixth book of the Anthology. 
They are beautifully written, with a touch of 
Eastern splendour, and in the music of the 
Greek lines there is something of the mystic 
fragrance of nectar and ambrosia. One is a 
dedication for a group of statues offered to the 
nymphs by Cleonymus :— 

Ye nymphs who by Aniger’s stream 
Do ever tread the depths below ; 

W hose rosy feet ambrostal gleam 
As soft your father’s waters flow. 

Give health to him who ’neath these trees 
Has set your comely images. 


; A.P. vi. 189. 


The other seems to be purely imaginary :— 


Here in Aphrodtte’s bower 
Where the golden panels shine 
Thou thy Bacchic juice dost pour, 
Cluster of the vine. 
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Never more above thy head 
Shall thy mother tendrils cast, 
Nor ber leaves nectareous spread ; 
Lo, thy day ts past. 
A.P. vi. 119. 


While Moero was living at Byzantium, far 
away across the sea, beneath the burning sun of 
Southern Italy, another woman was writing 
love poems which she herself, at least, claimed 
to rival those of Sappho. Nossis, “ whose 
tablets’ wax was melted by Love’s flame,” 
lived at Locris about the beginning of the 
third century B.c., and like her contemporary 
Leonidas of Tarentum, witnessed the first 
clash of hostility between the Greek cities of 
the coast and the rising power of the Italian 
states to the northward. One such encounter 


she records, writing on a trophy of enemy 
shields :— 


They cast them off ; they fled in fear ; 
Swift routed by our Locrian spear. 

And now these temple shields proclaim 
Lhe heroes’ might, the cravens’ shame. 


A.P. vi. 132. 
In another dedication, this time a smock for 
the statue of the goddess in her great temple on 


the Lacinian promontory, she gives us the 
names of her mother and grandmother :— 
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Fair Hera oft from Heaven returns 
To visit her Lacintan shrine ; 
Her altar bright with incense burns 
And matrons greet the wife divine. 
For her this smock a gift from weavers three 


Nossis, Theophilts and Cleoche. 
A.P. vi. 265. 


A third poem, for the grave of the comic 
dramatist, Rhinthon, fixes her date fairly 
closely, for we know that Rhinthon, who lived 
either in Syracuse or Tarentum, flourished 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, B.c. 324 :— 


Pass by and wish me well, 
Smile and be not afraid, 
Within this narrow cell, 
Rbinthon ts laid. 
A humble bird of song, 
A mimic playwright gay ; 
But yet the crown I won 
Abides alway. 
A.P. vil. 414. 
In some lines addressed to a merchant from 
Lesbos returning to his island home, she makes 
her proud claim to immortality :— 


Go, stranger, go—and when to land you come, 
Tell them in Locrts here, 

Far from the dances of your Lesbian home 
There lives fair Sappho’s peer. 

Say that the Muses watched her grow, 

And that men call her Nossts. Go. 

A.P. vi. 718. 
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Unfortunately, of the love poems, whereby 
she hoped to achieve Sappho’s fame, only one 
survives (A.P. v. 170 [171]). The other ten 
poems that bear her name in the Anthology are 
either dedications or memorials: one for a girl 
who offers her golden hair net to Aphrodite, 
another for a statue of the Cyprian set up by 
Polyarchis with the money she had made in her 
traffick of love, four others inscriptions for 
portraits of women friends. Here is a 
specimen :— 


This 1s our dear Thaumareté— 
Her little dog would leap with glee 
As though he did his mistress see, 

Uf he this picture knew ; 
And fawn upon his lady’s side, 
To greet her 1n her virgin pride, 
So young, so fair, so gentle-eyed. 

A picture—yes, but true. 

A.P. ix. 604. 


Graceful as these picture poems are, we 
cannot but regret that the prudery of monks 
has robbed us of those more passionate verses, 
“ the fair flowers of the iris with their perfumed 
breath ”—that Meleager wove into his Garland. 
But like Sappho, whose poems were publicly 
burned as immoral at Rome and Byzantium 
in 1073 a.D., Nossis too has been almost entirely 
destroyed. ‘The taste that could endure Strato 
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and Rufinus at their worst refused to her even 
a very modest license, and the asceticism of the 
Early Christians proved as unfavourable to 
women as had the perversions of classical Greece. 

It is not unlikely that the poems of Philznis 
of Samos, a contemporary of Asclepiades, have 
disappeared for this same reason. Her most 
famous work—if, indeed, she did write it, 
for there are several poems in the Anthology 
contesting the authorship was called The 
Pleasures of Love, and incurred the censure of 
the stoic Chrysippus, who classed it con- 
temptuously with gastronomic treatises and 
books on cookery as little likely to lead men to 
the pursuit of stoical virtue. Another member 
of the Samian circle under Asclepiades was the 
Athenian Hedyle, whose son was the poet 
Hedylus and who herself was the daughter of 
a poet mother, Moschine. But while we have 
a fair amount of Hedylus’ work, only one frag- 
ment—but that a very beautiful one—of his 
mother’s is preserved for us by Athenzus. 
Parthenis also, to whom Meleager gave an 
honourable place in his Garland—‘‘a few 
sprigs of parsley from the perfect meadow of 
Parthenis’ verse ’’—has not come down to us 
even in a single line. And with her has gone 
Salpe, who wrote a poem called The Sports, 
Nicobule, and Glauce of Chios. Of all these 
little more than their names is left, and until 
the sands of Egypt yield us new treasure we 
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must be content with the scanty knowledge of 
them that we possess. But even in what 
survives of Greek women’s work there is 
enough to prove that those critics—and there 
have been such—who denied women any share 
in imaginative creation were wrong. 
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ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


(FL. B.C I10) 


FTER Callimachus there is a long gap in 

the Anthology. The Greek world was 
passing through the process of subjugation by 
Rome, and during that painful experience lost 
all zest for poetry. But by the end of the 
second century B.c. the worst was over: the 
Romans turned their attention to their own 
countrymen’s throats and the last age of 
Alexandrianism begins. There are some few 
scanty references to Italy in the earlier Alex- 
andrians, but until after the end of the Second 
Punic War the great republic was to the Greeks 
little more than a name. It was during the 
second century that the world centre of politics 
definitely shifted from Alexandria to Rome, 
and the destruction of Corinth and Carthage 
in 146 B.c. brought with it commercial as well 
as military supremacy. Alexandria and Antioch 
were left as the second and third cities of the 
Empire, and when Rome had leisure again to 
devote to civilisation it was to them that she 
turned. Antipater is the first of the long 
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line of Eastern Greeks, culminating in Lucian of 
Samosata, who were destined to exercise so pro- 
found an influence on the Roman world. 

The process, however, whereby conquered 
Greece subdued her conqueror and brought 
the arts to rustic Latium was, in literature at 
least, a long one and had already passed through 
several stages before Antipater came to Rome. 
The first period begins some time after B.c. 272, 
when Andronicus coming from vanquished 
Tarentum first translated the Odyssey into 
Saturnian verse as a text-book for his pupils, 
and then adapted the tragedy and comedy of 
Athens to the requirements of a Roman 
audience. In the following century Naevius, 
Ennius, Plautus, and Terence were all busy 
carrying on his work, and even the stubborn 
Cato was at last compelled to learn Greek and 
acknowledge the value of Hellenic literature. 
The deportation of a thousand Achzans, 
Polybius among them, to Italy, 3.c. 165, and 
their detention for sixteen years provided the 
Romans with a body of potential teachers, who 
must have exercised much the same sort of 
influence in Italy as the French émigrés did in 
England at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the visit of the three Athenian deputies, 
B.C. 155, had without doubt a very considerable 
effect upon the ruling classes of Rome in 
stimulating among them an interest in Greek 
political science. 
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So far the facts are certain and the manner 
in which the Romans became acquainted with 
epic and the drama, history, rhetoric and 
philosophy, is known to all. But when we 
come to love poetry and occasional verse the 
case is different. These two varieties were 
developed, if not discovered, at Alexandria 
and how Alexandrian literature first made its 
appearance in Rome is a problem enveloped in 
the same irritating obscurity that covers so 
much of social history towards the end of the 
second and the beginning of the first century 
B.c. The love poems of Asclepiades and 
Philetas, the nature poems of Anyte and 
Leonidas, the occasional poems of Callimachus, 
all exercised an influence from which Latin 
literature afterwards never quite escaped ; but 
who it was that first introduced their writings 
to Rome has never been definitely settled. 

An ingenious French critic, M. Mirmont, 
has suggested, on rather scanty evidence, that 
the credit should be given to a certain obscure 
poet Laevius Melissus born about 130 B.c. 
But the fragments of Laevius, edited by 
Bahrens, scarcely bear out this contention, 
and Antipater is a far more likely candidate 
for the honour. 

Antipater, as we learn from Cicero, was 
living in Italy during the second half of the 
second century, and was perhaps the first 
Greek teacher who took up his home there 
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of his own free will. He became a familiar 
figure in Roman society, especially famous 
for his powers of improvisation in hexameter 
and lyric verse and, like Polybius, he seems to 
have been admitted as a friend to the inner 
circles of the Roman nobility. There he 
doubtless introduced the writings of the Alex- 
andrian poets with which he himself was so 
familiar. Catulus, the conqueror of the Cimbri, 
we know was one of his pupils, and we still 
possess the first fruits of his teaching in the two 
rather halting Latin epigrams which by the 
partiality of Aulus Gellius are placed on a level 
with Anacreon. 

Antipater probably returned to his native 
country about 105 B.c., and his place at Rome 
was soon taken by his young compatriot, 
Archias of Antioch, who arrived in Italy 
102 B.c., the year when Marius and Catulus 
were consuls. Of Archias we have a full length 
official portrait in Cicero’s famous speech, and 
he also exercised for many years a very strong 
literary influence. But if we may trust the 
specimens of his skill preserved in the Anthology, 
he was in himself a follower rather than a leader, 
and it is to Antipater’s verse that we must look 
if we wish to find the link between Callimachus 
and Catullus. 

In the Anthology Antipater is very fully 
represented, coming third in number of epi- 
grams after Palladas and Meleager, although 
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a certain amount of confusion is caused by the 
presence in the collection of another poet 
of the same name, Antipater of Thessalonica, 
who lived in the time of Augustus and was 
himself also closely connected with the Roman 
family of the Pisos. Both writers treat of the 
same kind of subject, and many epigrams are 
given simply as by Antipater; but there is 
a considerable difference in style, and on the 
whole we may safely attribute well over a 
hundred pieces to the Sidonian. The majority 
are either on works of art or else belong to the 
sepulchral section; for Antipater’s strength 
lies in description rather than imagination, 
in literary and artistic criticism rather than the 
expression of the emotions. Some of the epi- 
taphs are really meant for tombs, and one 
particular form seems to be his own invention : 
where the details of the monumental sculpture 
are described and from these details the name 
and station of the dead man or woman are 
inferred. But most are merely literary tributes 
to the illustrious writers of the past. To this 
class belong the epigrams on Homer, Sappho, 
and Stesichorus; the acute criticism of Anti- 
machus; and best of all the eulogies on 
Pindar and Erinna :— 


PINDAR 


E’en as the clarion drowns the wwory flute, 
So other’s music yields to Pindar’s lute ; 
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Not vainly did the bees their honey sip 
And lay the spoil upon thy baby l1p, 
While Pan himself forgot his pipes to play 
And sang instead thy high resounding lay. 


A.P. xvi. 305. 


This recalls the Horatian “ Pindarum quis- 
quis studet aemulari,” and is one of the rare 
tributes paid by ancient poets to perhaps the 
greatest of their tribe. Erinna was much more 
to the taste of the Alexandrian critics, and it is 
the grace rather than the novelty of Antipater’s 
epigram which make it remarkable. 


ERINNA 


Few were her words and all too short ber songs, 
Yet to the Muses each brief strain belongs. 
Therefore she fails not of remembrance yet, 
And night’s dark wings are neer about ber set. 
But we, the singers of a later day, 

Cast 1n great heaps seek swiftly to decay. 
Even as gackdaws ’mid the clouds of spring 
Caw loud unheeded if some swan shall sing. 


A.P. vil. 713. 


Closely connected with this group are the 
epitaphs for the tombs of philosophers, one on 
the cynic Diogenes of Sinope, another on a 
somewhat notable figure, the learned Hip- 
parchia, wife of the cynic philosopher Crates, 
who followed her husband in trampling under 
foot the vain luxuries of life :— 
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HIPPARCHIA 


Gowns that with jewels shine 
And slippers fine, 
The scented gear that women wear 
Shall never more be mine. 
I take instead the ground for bed, 
The cynic’s wallet and the stick, 
The double blanket, coarse and thick, 
And girdled robes resign. 
As Atalanta in the race 
Did once for glory strive, 
So I a greater fame embrace 
And will for wisdom live. 


A.P. vil. 413. 
Equally effective is the elegy on the poet- 
prophet Orpheus, son of the muse Calliope, 


from whom all the transcendental philosophers 
claimed to derive their doctrines :— 


ORPHEUS 


No more, dear Orpheus, shalt thou guide 
The oaks and rocks bewitched in song; 

No more the beasts in forests wide 
Uncalled shall round thee throng. 


No more thy harp shall hush to sleep 
The drifting snow, the icy hatl ; 
Nor calm the fury of the deep, 


And autumn’s boisterous gale. 
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For thou art dead, and now for thee 
The muses mourn with dirges low, 
And most of ali Calliope 


Bewails a mother’s woe. 


Why then should mortals cry 1n pain 
For children lost before their hour ? 
To save their sons from Death’s domain 

Not e’en the gods have power. 


A.P. vii. 8. 


The death of a less mythical singer, the lyric 
poet Ibycus, whose murder was revealed to 
the people of Corinth by a flock of migrant 
cranes, is commemorated in a very vigorous 
epigram (A.P. vii. 745), and for the tomb of 
Lais, also at Corinth, is written one of the best 
known pieces :— 


THE TOMB OF LAIS 


Here Lais lies, than Venus’ self more fair. 
Gone all her wealth, her sea dyed purple wear, 
Her wanton sport with Love. 
Who once 1n Corinth girdled by the waves 
More brightly shone than that clear fount 
which laves 
Pirene’s sacred grove. 
As erst proud suitors strove for Helen’s hand, 
So did her lovers at her portals stand 
To pluck their purchased joy. 
She gave her body for a wage of gold 
That they a mortal goddess here might hold 
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Therefore still fragrant 1s her graveyard bed, 
Still from her hatr a perfume sweet 1s shed, 
With nard her bones are wet. 
For her queen Venus rends her comely cheeks, 
For ber young Cupid still in angutsh seeks, 
And never can forget. 
A.P. vii. 218. 


These epigrams are all literary and only 
reveal Antipater’s very considerable gifts as 
poet and critic. His artistic tastes are shown 
in the six epigrams on Myron’s statue of a 
heifer, the two epigrams on the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and the one on the famous 
picture by Apelles of Aphrodite Anadyomene, 
the goddess rising from the waves :— 


The Cyprian rises from her mother sea 
And grasps her dripping hair and wrings the 
WAVE 
From her wet locks. O wondrous artistry, 
O gift divine, Apelles’ pencil gave ! 
Sure Hera now and Pallas must confess 
They cannot strive agatnst such loveliness. 


A.P. xvi. 178. 


But there is a smaller group of poems from 
which we can get some idea of Antipater as 
a man, written probably after he had retired 
from Rome and was living at Tyre, surrounded, 
like another Leigh Hunt, by a company of 
young disciples, Archias, Hermodorus, Meleager 
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and Philodemus. The lament for Corinth for 
example would scarcely have pleased his Roman 
patrons :— 


A LAMENT FOR CORINTH 


W here 1s thy radiant charm, thy wealth of old, 

Thy myriad people and thy shrines of gold, 

Where are thy matrons, Corinth, where thy 
halls, 

And those high towers that were thy coronals ? 

O most unhappy ! not one stone remains ; 

Grim war hath sucked the life blood from thy 
VEINS. 

Only the Nereids stay, a halcyon band, 

And mourn thy fate, unravaged on the strand. 


A.P, ix. 151. 


There is a shade of sarcasm also, directed 
against Roman gravity, in the lines that record 
the departure for Italy of one of those Syrian 
music girls, players on the guitar and singers of 
limericks, whom Horace alludes to in his 
Satires— ambubaiarum collegia ” :— 


LOVE’S ENVOYr 


A little bird within Love's nest, 
Where she a babe did play, 
On purple cushions sunk to rest 

Our Antiodemis lay. 
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Her arms, those havens of delight, 
Were soft as summer wave, 

Like curdled milk so fragrant white, 
Nor seemed they bones to have. 


Her eyes close veiled by lashes long, 
Allured with sleep’s caress, 

A halcyon with her Lysis song 
Dear toy of Drunkenness. 


But now to Rome she’s taken fight, 
And soon her tender charms 
Will woo the Romans from the fight 


And banish war’s alarms. 


A.P. ix. 567. 


Several of these more intimate pieces are 
plainly real commissions, as when a wife offering 
a statue of Venus for a temple induces the 
poet to add by his art to the value of her gift :— 


THE WIFE’S PETITION 


Who set me, Cypris, tn this place, 

A marble 1mage of thy grace? 

"Twas Cythera of Thynia’s land 

Who begs thee now with suppltant hand 
That though a little gift she make, 
Once more a great reward she take— 

“ Grant that betwixt my lord and me 
One heart, one soul, shall ever be.” 


A.P. vi. 209. 
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Probably also for a real occasion, the marriage 
of a friend’s daughter, these graceful lines were 
composed :— 


TO HIPPE ON HER WEDDING DAY 


Brush back the ringlets from your brow, 
Unbind the ribbon from your batr ; 
For none but maidens we allow 
That virgin sign to wear. 
Your childish toys are put away, 
The hour of wedlock now has come, 
And to the goddess must you pray 
For husband and for home. 


A.P. vi. 276. 


Whether Bitto is an actual person is perhaps 
more doubtful, but the epigram is such a 
delightful example of “ persiflage”’ that it is 
worth quoting :— 


OLD FIRES 
To Pallas Bitto gave the comb 


That music made within the loom, 
And helped to win her scanty fare ; 
An offering to the goddess there. 

““ Farewell,” she cried, “ a widow I 
Thy gifts, O queen, do here deny ; 
And now to Venus will I turn, 

Whose fires still my bosom burn : 
Though forty years have passed me by, 
My age still feels Love’s mastery.” 


A.P. vi. 47. 
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Another half humorous, half satirical epigram 
is the Autumn Song addressed to Epicles :— 


TO EPICLES 


Autumn has come and from Bootes’ zone 
Arcturus’ flame in heaven has brightly shone. 
Now vines bethink them of the pruning book, 
And farmers to their winter thatching look. 
But you nor cloak nor tunic warm possess, 
And soon will blame the stars in chill distress. 


A.P. ii. 37. 


The Spring Song which is a pendant to this 
is interesting both in itself and as a parallel to 
the versions by Leonidas and Meleager of the 
same theme :— 


SPRING SONG 


Now swallows build beneath the eaves, 
And shape anew their rounded home ; 

Now meadows smile with tender leaves, 
And know that spring has come. 


Now ts the hour for ships to go, 
And lightly o’er the billows leap ; 

While winter winds no longer blow 
Or vex the ocean deep. 


Come then, ye shipmen, hotst the saul, 
And from 1ts nest the anchor haul ; 
Coil the wet ropes and take the gale ; 
Lo I, Priapus, call. 
A.P. x. 2. 
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Of love poems by Antipater there are very 
few in the Anthology. Either he did not write 
them, or else Meleager did not include them 
in his Garland, or else, as we shall see, they were 
possibly transferred to another collection. One 
piece however commonly attributed to Anti- 
pater of Thessalonica is perhaps from his pen— 


Think not with tears to quench his flame: 
’T1s gold alone can heal desire. 

The very waves wherefrom he came 
Could ne’er put out Love's fire. 


A.P. ix. 420. 


But even if Antipater neglected Venus, he 
was an ardent votary of her chief accomplice, 
the God of Wine ; and for water drinkers he has 
a very wholesome contempt :— 


I do not fear the Pleads when they set, 

Nor the fierce waves that by the cliffside fret, 
Nor heaven’s lightning ; but base knaves I fear, 
And Pussy-foots remembering all they hear. 


A.P. xi. 31. 


Perhaps one of his last poems—and we 
know that he lived to an advanced old age— 
is the epigram where he commends to his 
friend Seleucus the advantages of a long life 
and a merry one :— 
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TO SELEUCUS 


They warned me, friend, the seers who read my 
star— 

“ Soon thou must die.” But little do I care. 

There 1s one road that leads us all to death, 

By thts way or by that we pass beneath. 

If mine 1s short, the quicker shall I face 

King Minos, sitting 1n bis judgment place. 

Come, let us drink, for men do truly say: 

Wine 1s a horse to help us on the way. 

The drinker takes the road with flowing rein ; 

The others foot 1t down a dusty lane. 


A.P. xi. 23. 


But in addition to the epigrams attributed 
to Antipater in the Palatine Anthology, there is 
another collection in which he may reasonably 
be supposed to have a considerable share. ‘The 
body of poems called Anacreontics has come 
down to us in its present shape by the care of 
Constantinus Cephalas, who when he re- 
fashioned the Anthology in the tenth century 
A.D., published also a Sylloge of these little 
pieces, fifty-nine in all. It is plain by his 
title-page that Cephalas himself did not con- 
sider many of these to be written by the Teian 
poet of the sixth century B.c., and the fragments 
of the true Anacreon that we now possess bear 
little real resemblance to them in language, 
metre, or style. 

The collection is of very varying merit, 
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and while some pieces were probably written 
in the reign of Hadrian, others are certainly 
Byzantine. But the best of them, two or 
three of the drinking songs, the verses to the 
grasshopper, and the group of poems in which 
the baby Cupid appears, are so similar to 
Meleager’s versions of these themes that it is 
tempting to assign them to Meleager’s master. 
Take the first piece, for example, in Brunck’s 
delightful edition of Strasburg, 1786; a piece 
perverted by Tom Moore in twenty-two lines 
of florid English. 


Of Atreus? sons I fain would tell, 

And Cadmus and bts citadel. 

But lo! my harp in every string 

Of nothing but of Love will sing. 

I changed the cords the other day, 

And bade her help me with a lay 

Of Hercules and how he strove ; 

Yet still she softly whispered—“ Love.” 
Farewell then, lords of high degree, 

Of Cupid all my song must be. 


This is exactly in the Syrian manner of the 
early first century. Meleager and Philodemus 
both repeat the idea in varying language, and 
from them Propertius Tibullus and Ovid 
borrow. If it is not by Antipater, there is, 
at least, no other poet to whom it can more 
probably be given. The same argument holds 
with regard to the charming little pictures of 
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young Eros, a conception invented first by 
Asclepiades and developed by Meleager. Anti- 
pater is marked out as the link between these 
two, and the best of these pieces Love and the 
Bee, Love and the Image-seller, Love at midnight, 
are well worthy of his pen. The last named is 
one of the longest and one of the prettiest 
poems in the series. 


THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR 


Once at the midnight hour, 

When the bright stars were wheeling 
About the heavenly floor 

And sleep men’s eyes was sealing, 
A knocking at my gate 

Sent all my dreams a-flying, 
And in the darkness late 

I heard young Cupid crytng. 
“ O let me in” —he said, 

“°°T1s cold and wet and dreary ; 
No need to be afratd, 

For I am faint and weary.” 
In pity swift I came 

And saw the urchin shiver, 
Lit by my lantern’s flame, 

With wings and bow and quiver. 


“* Come to my hearth” —I cried ; 
And chafed his frozen fingers, 

And the dank motsture dried 
That in bts tresses lingers : 
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Until at last now warmed 

He said— ?T15 time for testing ; 
Are my dear shafts unharmed, 

Within their quiver resting ?” 
He took one at his will 

And deftly aimed the arrow ; 
And lo! a sudden thrill 

Pierced to my very marrow. 
He laughed in wanton glee 

And cried—“ My bow 1s sound. 
Stranger, rejoice with me: 

You soon will feel the wound.” 


That Antipater in his later years at Tyre 
was a figure not unlike the old convivial poet 
is fairly certain, and we know by the five 
epitaphs on Anacreon assigned to him at the 
beginning of the Seventh Book of the Anthology 
that he felt a particular sympathy with his 
prototype. One of them, with which we may 
conclude, would serve equally well for the tomb 
of Antipater and the tomb of Anacreon :— 


ANACREON’S TOMB 


Gush forth thou fragrant wine, 
Ye milky fountains flow, 
Ye purple meadows bloom amain 
And clust’ring 1vy flower again 
To wreathe his smiling brow. 
And tf the dead of pleasure know 
Let frolic joy be bis below. 
A.P. vii. 23. 
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(FL. 75 B.C.) 


ELEAGER, son of Eucrates, was born 

towards the end of the second century 
B.C. in the Syrian town of Gadara. He began 
literary work with a volume of satirical prose 
dialogues in-the manner of Menippus. Its 
title, “The Graces,” and the names of two 
dialogues, “The Symposium” and “The 
Case of the Buttered Pancake versus the Lentil 
Porridge,” are preserved by Athenaeus. The 
book itself, although famous in its day, is now 
lost, eclipsed by the superior charm of Lucian’s 
essays in the same style. But while he was 
still a student at Gadara and before the 
publication of “The Graces,” Meleager had 
probably written the first draft of “ The Poems 
of Youthful Love,” celebrating the beauty of 
his university comrades. A second volume 
published at Tyre and consisting of poems 
addressed to his various mistresses, notably to 
Zenophila and Heliodora, records the love 
adventures of his manhood. Towards late 
middle age he left Tyre for the island of Cos, 
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and formed there an attachment to a young girl, 
Phanion. His closing years were occupied by 
the compilation of the “ Anthology,” and he 
died at an advanced old age. 

Such in brief outline are all the facts we 
know of the circumstances of Meleager’s career. 
He is so far happy that it is impossible to write 
his history, and the outward accidents of his 
life were certainly as unimportant to him as 
they are tous. Few Greek authors have told us 
so much about themselves, but Meleager is 
concerned only with the adventures of his 
heart. He lived through a period when the 
whole fabric of the ancient world was being 
shattered and built anew; he was a con- 
temporary of Sulla and Lucullus, of Jugurtha 
and Mithridates, of Caesar and Cleopatra. He 
probably saw Pompey on his triumphant 
progress through Syria. He was certainly in 
Asia on that day of vengeance when 80,000 
Italians were put to death between sunrise 
and sunset. He may even have been alive when 
the last of the Greek kingdoms went down in 
blood and fire before the might of Rome at 
Actium. 

But of all this he says nothing. He is a lover 
and he is an artist: the rest he leaves to others. 
Yet in spite of—or perhaps because of—his 
complete indifference to politics and worldly 
affairs, he is a figure of the first importance in 
the history of literature and morals. He is not 
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a man of action like Solon and Sophocles, not a 
courtier and scholar like Theocritus and Calli- 
machus: he is a poet and a poet only. Love 
and poetry suffice to fill his life. In him first 
among the ancients we see appearing the true 
spirit of modern literature, a feverish and 
unresting search for the ideal, a struggle be- 
tween the conflicting claims of the body and 
the spirit, an intimate sense of the beauty of 
women and the beauty of Nature. He is the 
direct inspirer of Propertius and Ovid, and 
from him more than from any other the singers 
of the early renaissance in France and Italy 
derive. Not merely is he the first Greek to 
write love poetry in the modern sense of the 
word, but in the “ Garland” he has left us 
perhaps the most attractive of all the memorials 
of Greek genius, remembering always that 
although he is a Greek he is a Greek of the 
dispersion, as far removed from Periclean 
Athens as Heinrich Heine was from a medieval 
ghetto. 

It may then be of some interest to use the 
hints which he himself gives us, and to retrace 
more fully the story of his life. His father was 
probably a man of wealth, for Meleager was 
always a money spender rather than a money 
maker, and yet is unlike most of his fellow poets 
in that he never complains of any lack of 
material resources. It may well be that 
Eucrates was the head of one of those Greek 
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trading houses that had established themselves 
in the East after the conquests of Alexander, 
and it is more than likely that he married a 
woman of the country.. The poet’s mother 
quite probably was a Jewess, a Naomi or 
Rachel, and Meleager derived at least as much 
from the Eastern fervour of her imagination as 
he did from his father’s Greek qualities of 
subtlety and grace. It is from his mother that 
his unique gifts come, and just as Zeno, that 
other Semite, brought new life into Greek 
philosophy, so in Meleager the mixture of 
Greek and Jewish blood produced a new form of 
poetry, and from the long pressed flowers of 
Greek speech he is able to extract a fresh and 
intoxicating perfume. 

We can imagine the child roaming by his 
mother’s side through the meadows about the 
town, gay with wild lilies, yellow and white, 
and we may be sure that the day came all too 
soon when he had to abandon childish things 
and begin his formal education. We are apt 
to think of Gadara as a small Eastern village, 
dirty and malodorous, with herds of pigs 
roaming amid the houses; but in Meleager’s 
time it was very far from being a village. 
To-day its site, a rocky plateau, commanding 
the valley of the Yarmouk, with the lake of 
Tiberias in the far distance, is a bare stretch of 
desert; but the ruins of two theatres and 
a row of sculptured columns, which apparently 
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bordered one of its main streets, still bear 
witness to a happier past. In the second 
century B.c. the land that is now almost 
abandoned was filled with busy towns, and 
Gadara was but one of the group of ten Greek 
cities, scattered up and down the Jordan valley. 
It was a meeting place where Greeks and Jews 
contended for mastery, arguing continually and 
occasionally coming to blows, famous for its 
trade and still more for its reputation as a 
literary and scholastic centre. 

Like most Greek university towns, it owed its 
position originally to one great man. What 
Socrates was to Athens, that Menippus had 
been to Gadara in the third century B.c. The 
great cynic was one of the most remarkable 
figures of his age and attracted eager disciples 
from Egypt and Syria, from the islands of the 
Aegean, and even from Greece itself; philo- 
sopher, teacher, and writer, a humorist and 
a scientist like Theophrastus before him and the 
inventor of a new literary form, the Menippean 
Satire. We have no details of the teaching 
foundation which carried on the Master’s 
traditions, but that such a foundation was 
established is a probable inference confirmed 
by the series of distinguished writers coming 
from Gadara after Menippus’ death— 
Meleager, Philodemus, Theodorus, Oenomaus, 
and Apsines. Meleager himself speaks of his 
birthplace as the Syrian Athens, and we should 
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perhaps be not far from the truth if we pictured 
Gadara in his day as a smaller provincial model 
of the great Greek university town, drawing 
its pupils not like Athens from the whole 
world, but from the cities of Syria and the 
adjacent islands. 

Here the young Syrian received the usual 
academic training in philosophy and rhetoric. 
But more effective than any master’s teaching 
was the stimulus given to his passionate nature 
by the friendships, quickly formed and quickly 
ended, which the constant influx of young 
strangers rendered so easy. His comrades now 
took his mother’s place and with them he 
climbed the hills; with them he caught the 
tuneful cicadas which it was the custom in 
Syria, as it is still in Japan, for boys to keep in 
little wicker cages; with them he tasted all 
the simple joys of the country which he 
recounts in the “Spring Song,” a lyric so 
commonly assigned to Meleager that we may 
disregard the doubts as to his authorship. The 
whole poem is full of the freshness of youth, 
and its last stanza strikes a note of exultation 
rare indeed in Greek poetry :— 


THE SPRING SONG 


Bright spring time smiles with flowery sheen, 
Foul winter’s winds have flown, 

Dark earth 15 clothed in herbage green, 
The leaves her fresh made gown. 
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The meadows laugh and drink the dew, 
Each morn ts bright with roses new. 


Now goatherds flute upon the lea, 
And with their younglings play ; 

Unbharmed the ships sail on the sea 
As zephyrs give them way. 

With ivy leaves their hair men twine, 

And sing the god who gave the vine. 


The ox-born bees pursue thetr toil, 
While with the wax they strive, 
And labouring shape the golden spotl 

In myriad chambered hive. 
The swan his winter fastness leaves, 
The swallow darts among the eaves. 


Now woolly sheep together throng 
And in their lambs rejoice ; 
The wine god leads the dance and song, 
Earth opens at spring’s voice. 
The halcyons skim the waves above, 
And nightingales fill all the grove. 


When trees with tender leaves are gay, 
And satlors sail the seas ; 

When shepherds pipe a roundelay, 
And swarm the clustering bees ; 

When every bird is on the wing, 

Then how can poets help but sing ? 


A.P. ix. 363. 
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To this period probably belong the delicate 
little verses to the grasshopper :— 


O tuneful cricket, drunk with drops of rain, 
Whose rustic muse fills all the broad domain, 
Perched on the highest spray you strike your lyre 
With swarthy skin and legs of curving wire. 
- little friend and sing, that nymphs may 
ear 

And Pan in jest repeat your music clear. 

W hile I reclining *neath the plane tree deep, 
Escaped from love will snatch my midday sleep. 


A.P. vii. 196. 


It is to the period of his youth rather than 
his manhood that we should give the poems in 
which he celebrates those passionate attach- 
ments, so common among the Greeks, where 
alone they could find expression for the youth- 
ful desire for romance, which their customs 
diverted from its natural channel, the love of 
young man and maid. Of his own and of his 
comrades’ friendships Meleager sings, of the 
affection that joined Heraclitus to Damis, 
Alexis to Cleobulus :— 


Two things are sweet: honey with wine to 
blend, 

And in one’s youth to love a loving friend. 

Such love Alexis Cleobulus gives, 

For in their hearts the Cyprian’s nectar lives. 


ALP. xii. 164. 
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In his emotions Meleager shows all the 
extravagance of youth; each new comrade is 
the most graceful, the most charming, the most 
delightful friend that ever poet possessed. ‘The 
lines to Dionysius are a fair example of this 
perfervid enthusiasm :— 


Fond lovers, ye who know 

The might of Cupid’s fire, 
Whose hearts do ever flow 

With sweetness of destre: 
How bitter will that honey taste, 
How all your soul those fires waste. 


Come, help me, help I pray, 
My beart ts all aflame: 
By fire consumed away 
Since Dionysius came. 
Quick, water, water bring me now— 
Fresh from the newly melted snow. 


Too bold was I, I gazed 
On Dionysius’ eyes, 
Where from a fire blazed 
And caught me as 1ts prize. 
O fellow slaves the burning stay 
Or else in fire I pass away. 
A.P. xii. 81. 


But these fiery passions soon burned themselves 
out, and Dionysius is only one of the crowd of 
fellow-students to whom in turn Meleager was 
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attracted. There are Diophantus, Dositheus, 
and Theron, of the last of whom he writes :— 


Gazing on thee, dear Theron, all I see, 

For thou art all the universe to me. 

When thou art gone, tho’ all things else be there, 
My eyes see naught but darkness everywhere. 


A.P. xii. 60. 


There is Heraclitus of Magnesia, now like the 
sun melting the hearts of men, now like the 
stone of his country, drawing to himself 
the thoughts of all: Alexis with whom Meleager 
wandered through the corn and watched the 
bearded grain swaying in the wind: Zoilus and 
Antiochus, whom Venus herself can hardly 
distinguish from her own son :— 


Love bas bis bow, bis quiver, and bis wings, 

And passton’s dart wherewith men’s souls he 
stings ; 

But 1f we know him by bts rosy face, 

Young Zoilus has all young Cupid’s grace. 

Put them beside together—none could prove 

W hich is my Zotlus and which is Love. 


A.P., xii. 76. 
To each of his comrades he dedicates a poem : 
to Aristagoras, Diodorus, Dorotheus, Apollo- 


dotus, and Charidemus, a youth too fair and 
gracious surely for this world ;— 
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But when from earth he rises to the sky 

My tears shall go with him—love’s memory— 
To lave hts feet, the while he sweetly nods 
And sends a fleeting kiss from ’midst the gods. 


A.P. xii. 68. 


These young students were always coming 
and going from Gadara, and each fresh arrival 
and departure gives the opportunity for a poem. 
Theocles comes a stranger to a stranger’s land 
and at once takes Meleager captive in the chains 
of love. Andragathus returns to his native 
Rhodes and leaves his friend heart-broken :— 


“ The wind blows fatr,” the satlors cried— 
“* Fond lovers now must weep and part!” 
They took my love across the tide 
And with him half my heart. 


Thrice happy waves, thrice lucky ships ! 
Andragathus on you doth rest. 

The sea breeze now may touch his ltps, 
Wind beyond all things blest. 


O would that on my shoulders borne, 
As dolphins took the bard of yore, 

So now to Rhodes he might return 
And see that smiling shore. 


A.P, xii. §2. 


Sometimes, as with all lovers, excess of 
emotion becomes unbearable, and death seems 


the only possible refuge :— 
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When I am gone—and why now longer stay, 
A brand consumed, by young Love cast away ?— 
When I am gone, dear Cleobulus, pay 

One grace to my last breath. 


With unmixed wine my urn’s fierce thirst allay 
And ere you set it neath the ground, I pray, 
Let these last words my fate to men display 

“* Here lies Love’s gift to Death.” 


ALP. xii. 74. 


But of all the company of his friends the 
most beloved was Myiscus of Tyre, for whose 
company the young scholar too often would 
desert his books and forget his allegiance to 
* Queen Wisdom.” To Myiscus he writes 
again and again—at first half reluctant :— 


Once I would laugh at love sick swatns, 
Their tender griefs, their amorous pains, 
Their ever streaming eyes. 
But now winged Love with pride elate 
Brings me, Mytscus, to thy gate— 
Behold a virgin prize. 
A.P. xii. 23. 
It is not long before he is a willing prisoner, 
and like a modern lover his happiness depends, 


or he imagines that it depends, on pleasing the 
one dear object :— 


On thee, Mytscus, now I all depend 
My days to live or end. 
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The bonds that hold me fast to ltfe’s dear shore 
Without thee bind no more. 
By those bright eyes that bid the deaf to bear, 
By thy pure brow I swear ; 
If sudden clouds obscure that visage bright, 
For me ’ tis winter’s night. 
But when a rosy smile dispels the gloom, 
Behold spring’s radiant bloom. 

A.P. xi. 159. 


All other youths now seem ungraceful; they 
are like the morning stars that fade away before 
the sun. The poet would fain forget all the 
world for Myiscus, and longs to hide him deep 
in his heart so that no other eye might see. 
Cupid himself acknowledges defeat :— 


Love saw Mytscus passing by 

And followed quick with eager cry— 
“My bow, my quiver I resign, 

My winged arrows—all are thine. 
Take e’en my wings ; but let me press 


My lips to those lips’ loveliness.” 


So the passionate friendship progressed, and 
when Myiscus, his studies at Gadara ended, 
returned to Tyre, Meleager also after a few 
weeks of loneliness decided to seek the great 
city, and says good-bye to his native fields :— 


Farewell ye vales, where once I loved to roam, 
Farewell the pleasures of my mountain home. 
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No longer with the flocks, like goat-foot Pan, 
Shall I remain’ mid fields untouched by man. 
What joy to live now on these lonely bills ? 
What solace there to find for all my lls ? 
Daphnis 1s gone, who set my heart on fire: 
Daphnis 1s gone—and quenched my beart’s 
desire. 
Let others hunt: the chase I now abbor ; 
What once was dear 1s dear to me no more. 
From country clean and hillside I come down 
To live a sojourner in the crowded town ! 


The change from Gadara to Tyre was as 
though one were to leave Oxford for Liverpool. 
Tyre was then an independent city maintaining 
a shadow of freedom amid the decaying 
anarchy of the Seleucid empire, a market for 
Greeks and Romans, Phoenicians and Syrians, 
as great a centre of commerce and pleasure as 
ancient Corinth itself. Its inner streets were 
dirty with the fumes of dye works, for Tyre was 
the chief centre of the dye industry, producing 
from the crushed shells of the murex the 
crimson and purple colours which were for 
the ancients the very symbols of luxury and 
magnificence. But the great temple of Mel- 
karth and Astoreth with its holy fish and 
sacred courtesans, where the worship of the 
Syrian Heracles was combined with the Syrian 
Aphrodite, gave the pleasures of the town 
something of religious mystery. The outer 
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suburbs, under the last slopes of Lebanon, 
were among the most beautiful spots in all the 
world. 

The same influences that colour the Song of 
Songs produced the love poems of Meleager, 
and among the women of Tyre with their 
voluptuous charm he soon forgot his boyish 
loves and began a fresh search for beauty. 

In modern literature we are so accustomed to 
find the beauty of Nature and the beauty of 
women regarded as the natural themes of poetry 
that we are apt to forget that in the Greek, 
from which all modern literature derives, this 
is far from being the case. The development 
of romance in literature is a long and painful 
process, and Meleager took a great step forward 
on the road when he made the love of women 
the chief subject of his verse. He is not of 
course himself a true romantic. He is too 
universal a lover to deserve that name. His 
mistresses make a trade of love, and he knows 
nothing of the virtues of continence and con-_ 
stancy. But though he is passionate and even 
sensuous, he is never coarse, and even in his most 
glowing poems he seldom overpasses the some- 
what narrow limits of modern convention. 
A comparison with any other of the love 
poets of the “ Anthology,” with his compatriot 
Philodemus, with Rufinus, or with Agathias, 
will reveal the essential delicacy of Meleager’s 


art. He is free alike from brutality, pedantry, 
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and triviality—the three besetting sins of our 

“collection; and considering the mechanical 
imperfections of the Palatine MS., it is safe to 
regard with the greatest suspicion the few poems 
there attributed to him which fall below his 
usual level. 

Of the poems he wrote at Tyre some fifty 
now remain, and they form a series unique in 
Greek literature. His mistresses were many— 
too many a northerner would think for one man 
truly to love. But with Meleager the most 
short lived of passions will inspire a couplet 
that remains immortal. There is Demo, the 
pale Jewess, who even in Tyre yearned for the 
glories of the Temple at Jerusalem ; Asclepias, 
whose smiling face like the summer’s sea allured 
all men to brave with her the perils of Love’s 
ocean; Timarion, whose lips are a limed lure 
and in whose bright eyes Eros himself as he 
winged his way through heaven was taken 
prisoner :— 

Love, when flying through the skies, 

Passed before Timarton’s eyes ; 

Now he ne’er can fly away, 

Forced a captive there to stay. 

A.P. xii. 113. 

In trifles such as these Meleager is scarcely 
serious. He shows himself a true Syrian, 
charming in spite of his levity, lovable in spite 
of his inconstancy. In the madrigals to Zeno- 
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phila we see first the dawn of deeper feeling. 
He begins with fanciful conceits—a message 
given to a gnat to take to his mistress ; a warning 
to mosquitoes not to prey on her soft, warm 
limbs; lines to the little Cupid lurking in 
Zenophila’s eyes; and to the wine cup that 
had the felicity of touching her lips. Then 
come a group of poems in which one thought— 
Zenophila’s triple charm—is decked with chang- 
ing metaphors. 

Finally two pieces which anticipate his later 
perfection, one to his sleeping mistress, the 
other a model for Herrick and all the Eliza- 
bethans :— 


Now the white violet blooms and now 
The daffodillies drink the rain. 


In the poems to Zenophila, charming though 
they are, there is more of the head than the 
heart, more of literary fancy than true affection. 
It is only when Meleager is writing of Heliodora 
that he puts aside all levity and exaggeration 
and we hear at last the accents of reallove. This 
was the last and the grand passion of his man- 
hood, and it lifts him into the small class of 
great lovers. For Heliodora—rose of roses—he 
wrote the first true love poems we possess, and 
it is a curious fact, significant to those who 
believe in the mysterious significance of names, 
that as the Syrian Heliodora is the first Greek 
woman to whom love poems were written, so 
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the Syrian Heliodorus, three centuries later, is 
the first man who wrote a love story in Greek. 

To Heliodora, Meleager remained faithful 
to the end. ‘“‘ Open my heart,” he cries, “‘ and 
you will find my Heliodora’s name,” and the 
elegy that he wrote long after her death still 
reminds us of the truth and tenderness of his 
love. We have the history of their passion in 
some twenty short poems, as various as love 
itself. Sometimes the poet is oppressed by the 
fervency of his desires, but more often he is as 
blithe and merry as an Irish song writer. 
Occasionally he pretends that he would fain 
escape from the delicious thraldom :— 


Did I not tell thee, O my heart, 

Did I not warn thee: “ Choose thy part ; 
For thee 1s set the snare, 
Poor Amoret beware.” 


Lo! now the trap has caught your wing 
And stayed its busy fluttering ; 
Gasping you cry for breath, 
Love’s prisoner till death. 


A thirst you cry and cry 1n vain, 

Tears, burning tears, must ease your pain, 
Swooning in scented fire, 
Consumed by Love’s desire. 


A.P. xii. 132. 


But he knows that this is but pretence and it 
is the high exultation of his happiness that 
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resounds most often, as when he calls for the 
evening star to come with the presence of the 


beloved :— 


Hatl and farewell bright star, 
Glad harbinger of morn, 
Thou leavest me forlorn, 

OA, cruel, morning star. 


As light of eve return, 
And through the darkness guide 
My darling to my side, 

Let her to me return. 


A.P. xii. 114. 


Unlike Philodemus, who in his ecstatic 
portrait of Flora’ is explicit to the verge of 
impropriety, Meleager no more tells us of the 
actual features that made Heliodora beautiful 
than Homer ventures to describe Helen. Only 
the loveliness of flowers seems to Meleager able 
to match the loveliness of his mistress, and in 
the best of all the poems he combines the two.’ 

When Heliodora died and when Meleager 
left Tyre we do not know, but we may infer 
that the two events were not unconnected and 
that it was the death of his mistress that induced 
the poet to leave the riotous splendour of Tyre 
for the seclusion of Cos. The island, his last 
home, was one of the oldest Dorian settlements, 
famous as the birthplace of Hippocrates, and 
indeed even to-day they show the tree under 

1 AP. v. 132. 2 AP. v. 148. 
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which the great physician used to sit. Aratus, 
the poet astronomer, Herondas, the mime 
writer, and Philetas, all had associations with 
Cos, and the temple of Asklepios with its 
statue of the veiled Aphrodite, was a place of 
pious pilgrimage. Here, surrounded by a quiet 
folk whose main trade was the tending of their 
vines and the making of those soft, transparent 
fabrics that women loved to wear, the poet 
gradually recovered from the grief of Helio- 
dora’s death, and wrote for her tomb the record 
of his sorrow :— 


HELIODORA’S GRAVE 


My Heltodora, in the earth beneath, 
Tears still to thee I send ; 

Poor relics of my heart, a gift to Death, 
From Love that knows no end. 


With tender offerings to thy grave I come ; 
My tears libation make ; 

My longing eyes gaze fondly on thy tomb, 
For our dear love’s dear sake. 

Useless my gifts, my anguish, and my pain ; 
In death thou dost abide. 

Thy Meleager cries, and cries in vatn, 
By that dark river side. 


Ah me, ab me! where's now the cherished 
flower, 
That Hts fierce fingers crushed ? 
The blossom scarce had reached perfection’s hour ; 
He cast 1t to the dust. 
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Kind earth, all mother, on my knees I pray, 
Guard her whom still I weep ; 
Her gentle body on thy bosom lay, 


And let her softly sleep. 
A.P. vii. 476. 


And then, as the years went by and he 
recovered from his grief, he felt the need again 
of companionship, and had the happiness to 
find a young girl—Phanion, his ‘“ beacon- 
light,” who seems to have cheered his last years. 

It was not without a struggle that he yielded 
to the weakness of the human heart :— 


LOVE’S FIRES 


Love’s wound was healed: 
His flame in darkness sunken low ; 
But now, again, the ashes glow, 


Their fire revealed. 


Poor, foolish breast— 

Nay, nay, to God, to God I cry, 

O let those slumbering embers lre— 
Break not their rest. 


Hast thou forgot ? 
A runaway, wilt thou return 
For Love with tortures frerce to burn ? 


He'll spare thee not. 
A.P. xii. 80. 


But fortunately he won happiness and in 
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a later poem doubt gives way to the security of 
love :-— 
To fly from love I tried, 
But when I sought to hide, 
Quickly he found me. 
From out the ashes gray 
Shot forth bis torch’s ray 


And shone around me. 


No shafts at me he sent, 
But with his two hands bent 

And fingers curving, 
Unseen the torch he broke, 
A spark of fire took, 


And thrust unswerving. 


Now, from that tiny flame 
Which to my bosom came, 
A fire has kindled. 
Thou, Phanton, art the light 
That cheers my winter’s night, 
With joy unmingled. 
A.P. xii. 82. 


Once at least he left the island for some 
destination in Asia, perhaps in search of material 
for the “ Anthology” which occupied these 
years, and he sends this message to his young 
friend :— 


Ye light winged barques that Helle’s passage 
sat, 
Your bosoms swelling to the northern gale, 
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If in your course the Coan shore you reach 
And see my Phanion gazing from the beach, 
Tell my sweet darling that by land I come, 
And soon my love will bring me dry foot home. 
Ob, take my message quick, and as you go 
May every favouring breeze your canvas blow. 


AP. xii. 53. 


And for one of her pets he writes this sportive 
epitaph :— 


THE PET HARE 


Lorn from my mother’s breast 
I came to Phanion’s arm, 
And quick forgot my dam 
Upon that bosom warm. 
A flying hare I quiet lay, 
And flicked my ears in frolic play. 


My soft-cheeked mistress culled 
The sweetest flowers of spring ; 
Fat and more fat I grew 
With each day’s offering. 
Until, alas, the feasts she gave 
Brought me by surfeit to this grave. 


A.P. vii. 207. 


The poems of his old age, chiefly com- 
memorative, show no signs of waning power. 
There are the beautiful verses on the death of 
Clearista :— 
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THE DEAD BRIDE 


Shrinking in virgin shame, 
Her maiden zone unbound, 
Fair Clearista came 


And death the bridegroom found. 


At evening by her bower 
The flute’s loud music rose, 
When welcoming the hour 
The notsy portals close. 


At dawn her dirge they sang, 
The marriage hymn fell mute ; 
The mourners’ voices rang, 
Hushed was the merry flute. 
The torch, which flashed tts light 
Upon the marriage bed, 
Lit up for her next night 
The road that dead feet tread. 
A.P. vii. 182. 


As a companion to this we have the — 
on the young Charixenus, cut off in the flower 
of his youth :— 


Charixenus, dear name ! 
Scarce eighteen years had flown 
When death’s dark monarch came 
To take thee for his own. 


The cloak thy mother wove 

To grace thy manhood’s year 
With eager hands of love 

Was laid upon thy bier. 
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Alas ! her travail vain, 

Her bosom’s service long ! 
The dirge’s sad refrain 

Took place of marriage song. 


O cruel, cruel Fate, 
Thou barren virgin blind, 
Who mother’s love doth hate 
And flingest to the wind. 


The very stones did mourn, 
When from thy father’s home 

On comrades’ shoulders borne 
They gave thee to the tomb. 


And now those comrades grieve ; 
Thy parents lonely sigh ; 
To strangers thou dost leave 
A tearful memory. 
A.P. vil. 468. 


Other poems of this period were written as 
inscriptions to accompany the votive offerings 
that were made so often at Cos to Asklepios 
and to the goddess who shared his temple. Of 
one such simple offering made by the poet 
himself we have his record. He takes his lamp 
—a Greek lamp of course, not our turnip- 
shaped monstrosity, but as Renan says, 
“Rounded like a woman’s breast, slim and 
graceful like a ship ’—and sets it before the 
statue of Aphrodite :— 
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The lamp that once thy revels knew 
And saw Love’s vigil mystery. 
The poet gives an offering due, 
Dear Queen of Love, to thee. 
A.P. vi. 162. 


We may imagine that as such a lamp softly 
expires, so happily and in contentment the 
flame of Meleager’s life drew to its end. The 
spirit of his closing years we see in the piece 
where he tells us of his life :— 


THE POETS HISTORY 


A foster child of Tyre’s fatr isle ; 
The land that gave me birth 
Was where the suns of Syria smile 

On Gadara’s Attic earth. 


From Eucrates there was I bred, 
And when the Muse I tried 
The Graces of Menippus led 
My first steps by their side. 


A Syrian? Yes. Whatif I be: 
You need not wondering stand. 
Children of Chaos all are we, 
The world our fatherland. 


Old was I when I wrote this page, 
And soon to pass beneath ; 

For he who lives next door to Age 
Is drawing near to Death. 
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An old man I, but full of song ; 


So give me greeting, friend : 
May you, like Meleager, strong, 
Come singing to your end. 


A.P, vil. 417. 


But before he died he had completed the 
great work of his old age, the “ Stephanos ”— 
or as we translate it—the “‘ Garland,” although 
the Greek word has wider and different associa- 
tions from ours, suggesting as it does the 
triumph of victory in the games, the luxury of 
voluptuous banquets, the perfumes of flowers 
offered to a beloved mistress. Meleager’s 
selection which, begun with Sappho and ended 
with his own poems, is the original from which 
our present Anthology, whether in the Palatine 
manuscript or the Planudean recension, has 
evolved. We can still see plain traces of his 
handiwork in the overgrown collection that we 
possess, although it is now very far from being 
in the shape that he gave it. His text, probably 
much shorter than ours, was arranged alpha- 
betically according to the first word of each 
poem. Ours is divided into sixteen books, 
according to subject matter, love poems, 
dedications, epitaphs, etc., and there is a 
tendency for poems to run in series according to 
their author, the two arrangements creating 
a sense of monotony which Meleager’s system 
insensibly avoided. But still the Garland 
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was the model for all the later editors, and we 
must be thankful that so many of Meleager’s 
own poems—we have some 800 lines of his— 
have been preserved, for it is a notable fact 
that although the Anthology ‘contains poems 
written by authors of greater fame than 
Meleager, no one comes near to equalling him 
here. 

That is perhaps one of the advantages of 
selection, and certainly in composing the 
Anthology Meleager had many circumstances in 
his favour. He was a man of wealth and 
leisure, and had access to the great store of 
manuscripts collected in the Alexandrian 
Museum ; he lived in the last days of Hellen- 
ism, when the age of poetical production was 
almost over ; he was a poet himself and a critic 
of the finest taste, devoid alike of pedantry and 
futile jealousy; and lastly, he made the 
collection in his old age when the critical 
faculty is at its best. The methods of his 
criticism are not ours, for they are imaginative 
rather than scientific; but the preface to his 
Anthology is perhaps the greatest tour de force 
in all the history of appreciation, so exquisitely 
are flowers and poets blended together. The 
choice of the myrtle for Callimachus, the honey- 
suckle for Anacreon, the thorn for Archilochus, 
the gopher for Antipater takes the place of 
pages of laborious analysis. Nor is it without 
interest that in an age like his, which like 
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most ages perhaps was inclined to undervalue 
the capacity of women, Meleager gives the two 
fairest flowers—the lily and the rose—to the 
three women poets whom he places first in his 
list. 
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(FL. 60 B.C.) 


OF all the minor figures of Greek literature 
there is no one more interesting, no one 
who has been more favoured by the accidents 
of place and time than Philodemus of Gadara. 
To be mentioned by name and to be quoted 
twice by Horace in the Satires is in itself a piece 
of signal good fortune; for although Roman 
poets depended so largely on the Greeks for 
ideas they are curiously chary of acknowledging 
their obligations. But Cicero goes further. 
In the De Rerum Natura he borrows largely 
from Philodemus, and in the De Fimbus he 
couples him with Siro, Virgil’s beloved master, 
as “ the best and most learned of men.” Finally, 
in the speech against Piso he gives us a full- 
length portrait of the Greek philosopher— 
known from other sources to be Philodemus— 
who was then attached to the household of the 
Roman noble. 


“ This Greek (he says) is a man of wit and 
learning—I know him well myself—and when 
he is away from Piso he is of the most refined 
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taste. Not merely is he well versed in philo- 
sophy, but he possesses those other literary 
accomplishments which the Epicureans are said 
usually to despise. The verses he writes are so 
humorous, so graceful, so elegant that nothing 
more effective can be imagined. You may 
censure his morals, if you please, but a ‘mild 
censure is sufficient. He may be a Greekling, 
a flatterer, a poet ; but he is not an obscene and 
reckless scoundrel. Well, this Greek stranger 
came across Piso, or rather he fell into his trap, 
deceived by that grave severity which has misled 
so many of our wise men. When once he was 
in the toils he could not recover himself, and 
‘moreover he feared the charge of fickleness. At 
Piso’s earnest request—a request that was 
practically compulsion—he has written a long 
poem about his patron, and has drawn in 
wanton verse a picture of his amours and 
debaucheries, his illicit intrigues, his banquets 
and entertainments. The piece might serve, 
indeed, as a mirror of Piso’s life. Much of it is 
already common property, and I would read 
it to you now, gentlemen, if I were not afraid 
that topics of this kind were out of harmony 
with the character of this court. Moreover, 
I do not wish to damage the writer’s reputation. 
If he had been more fortunate in his disciple he 
might perhaps himself have been more sober 
and sedate.” 

The passage is interesting both as a portrait 
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of Philodemus and as a revelation of Cicero’s 
own character. His admiration for the Greek’s 
literary skill evidently struggles with the regard 
for propriety which he, like most Romans, felt 
it his duty to profess. The result is, as usual, 
a certain half-heartedness both in praise and 
blame. As for the Mirror of Life itself—if 
indeed it was one long poem and not a series of 
epigrams—we are not able to form an inde- 
pendent judgment, since it has unfortunately 
perished. But its influence on the lighter 
forms of Latin verse was certainly consider- 
able ; for there is still another Roman writer 
who, though he never mentions Philodemus is 
even more deeply indebted to him than are 
Horace and Cicero. Great as were Ovid’s 
natural talents there can be no doubt that in 
his first period, the period of the Amores and 
the Ars Amatoria, he follows Philodemus 
closely as his model and on that model forms 
his own style. Philodemus is for Ovid what 
Meleager was to Propertius; in more than 
one of his early poems we can still trace the 
Greek original under an accumulated mass of 
realistic detail. 

So much then for Philodemus and his 
influence on Latin literature. As a poet at 
least he was fortunate in his disciples. And 
he was still more fortunate in the almost un- 
exampled series of happy chances by which his 
prose works have been preserved. That a 
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young Syrian born during the first century B.c. 
in a remote Eastern town and ambitious of 
worldly prosperity should gravitate to Rome was 
only to be expected. The starveling Greek 
was already a fmiliat figure in the streets of 
the great capital, and for many years the 
Syrian Orontes had been mingling its sewerage 
with the waters of the Italian Tiber. Again, 
that a scholar, well versed in Greek literature 
and philosophy should become the client of 
a Roman noble, and should as a member of his 
household be given the opportunity of literary 
composition, was part of the usual relationship 
between conquering and conquered nations. 
Thus far Philodemus shares in the general 
fortune of his people; the rest of the chain of 
accidents is peculiar to himself. 

The Pisos were among the few Romans who 
maintained a continuous tradition of literary 
culture. It was to two younger scions of the 
house that Horace dedicated his epistles on 
style, and readers of Catullus will remember the 
* verpus Priapus ” who patronised the degener- 
ate foreigner Socration and left honest Veranius 
in the cold to find his own dinner. The 
Pisos were especially enamoured of Greek 
poetry and Greek philosophy. Antipater of 
Sidon, who probably gave Philodemus his first 
introduction to Roman society, and Antipater 
of Thessalonica in the reign of Augustus, were 
both clients of the great Calpurnian family. 
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So it is not surprising to find that at the time of 
the eruption of Vesuvius (a.p. 79) their country 
house at Herculaneum was inhabited by a 
student of philosophy who had with him in his 
library there copies of the treatises on the 
Epicurean system which Philodemus had com- 
posed some hundred years before. But the 
papyrus rolls on which those treatises were 
written cannot withstand the influence of time 
and damp, and if that library had been any- 
where in Italy except Herculaneum they 
would long before this have disappeared. 
Herculaneum, destroyed by the great eruption 
that overwhelmed Pompeii, was covered not 
under a comparatively shallow layer of ashes 
but by a river of liquid mud which hardened to 
a depth of nearly eighty feet and preserved, 
as though under seal, all that lay buried 
beneath. And even here the fortune of Philo- 
demus is unique. The villa of the Pisos is 
the one part of ancient Herculaneum that at 
present has been thoroughly excavated. 

There may be other libraries lying there 
intact, but the eight hundred rolls discovered in 
that one house in the year 1752 still represent 
for us the buried treasures of the town. At 
first the rolls were mistaken for lumps of char- 
coal, and many of them were destroyed in 
ignorance before it was discovered that they 
contained writing. Then it seemed almost 
impossible to open and decipher them, for the 
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outer portion was hardened and caked together, 
so that no better course suggested itself than to 
split them down longitudinally into two or 
more pieces. Finally a method of treatment 
was invented by a monk named Piaggio, the 
first result of which was the recovery of a large 
portion of a treatise of Philodemus On Music 
which was unrolled in 1754 and published by 
the Neapolitan Government in 1793. Our own 
Prince Regent then sent the Rev. John Hayter 
to direct the work, and in four years he opened 
and deciphered nearly two hundred rolls, 
bringing back with him pencil copies, which are 
now in the Bodleian Library. On his departure 
the Naples editors again took charge and 
published the eleven volumes of the First 
Collection with great deliberation in the course 
of sixty-two years, the eleven volumes of the 
Second Collection appearing between 1862 
and 1876, 

Of the twenty-two volumes of Herculanensia 
a very large proportion are concerned with the 
fragments of the prose writings of Philodemus. 
Many of them have been edited, some by a 
brilliant scholar, the late Professor Gomperz, 
of Vienna. But it would be idle to pretend 
that they are in themselves of any great value. 
The lightness and grace which distinguish 
Philodemus as a poet desert him altogether in 
these treatises, and their style is tediously dull 
and commonplace. They seem to be based 
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largely on notes taken at the lectures of the 
Epicurean Zeno, and their subjects bring them 
into a competition with masterpieces which 
they are quite unable to sustain. ‘The treatise 
on music cannot be compared for a moment 
with Aristoxenus, nor the treatises on poetry, 
thetoric and logic with Aristotle. ‘The moral 
essays On Piety, On Anger, On Gratitude, etc.— 
parts apparently of a larger work On Vices and 
their Corresponding Virtues—are a little more 
successful, but are much inferior to Cicero and 
Seneca. There are fragments of a life of 
Epicurus, and a catalogue with brief biographies 
of the chief teachers of the academic school ; 
but in so far as we can judge them they are 
even more jseyune than Diogenes Laertius. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the series is the 
treatise Concerning the Life of the Gods; for 
most of the questions that Philodemus raises 
and attempts, not very convincingly, to answer, 
are still disturbing spiritualists to-day. “ Do 
the gods sleep?” for example. Answer: 
“No; or perhaps they have a sort of repose 
analogous to sleep.” “Do the gods need 
furniture ?”’ Answer: “ Doubtful; probably 
no.” ‘“ Dothegodsspeak?” Answer: “ Yes ; 
they talk Greek, or something like it.” 

But if the Herculaneum papyri were all that 
we possessed of the writings of Philodemus, we 
should form a very imperfect idea of the man. 
From them we should picture him as a mere 
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learned bookworm, spending his days in a 
library and chewing up again the crambe 
repetita of Epicurean doctrine for the benefit 
of a Roman audience. Fortunately, however, 
we have thirty-five epigrams attributed to him 
in the Greek Anthology, and although eight 
of these are almost certainly not by his hand, the 
remaining twenty-seven are probably authentic 
and cast a very different light upon his char- 
acter. They show us plainly that a Greek 
philosopher of the first century before Christ 
was no more certain to be staid and serious than 
a French abbé of the eighteenth century 
after Christ was certain to be moral and devout, 
or an English chaplain of the same time to be 
sober and religious. ‘‘ Molle et facetum ”— 
the epithets that Horace applies to Virgil— 
exactly suit the loose wit of Philodemus’s verse, 
and it is not improbable that if we possessed 
more of Virgil’s early work we should find that 
like his friends Varius and Quintilius Varus, 
who are mentioned definitely as pupils of 
Philodemus, he also came under that seductive 
influence. 

It is possible of course that with Philodemus 
the love songs were written in the poet’s gay 
youth, the philosophical treatises in his serious 
age; that he began life as an amorist and ended 
as a moralist; and there is some justification 
for such a view in one of his epigrams,’ which, 

1 ALP, v. 112. 
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if epigrams had titles, might well be called 
“Apologia vitae meae.” Such changes and 
conversions, for the better or worse, are not 
unknown in our own literature, and the poems 
of that young lover, Jack Donne, offer a strange 
contrast to the sermons preached and published 
by Dr Donne, Dean of St Paul’s. Philo- 
demus’s lines to Flora, “la belle Romaine,” 
are not more overflowing with vitality than are 
Donne’s satires and elegies, Love’s Progress 
and Going to Bed; his treatises On Piety and 
On the Life of the Gods are at least as sober 
and serious as the Lenten addresses, Eternal 
Damnation and Death’s Duel. But it is on the 
whole more probable that the Apology repre- 
sents only a passing mood, and that Cicero’s 
account gives us a truer picture of the attempt 
that Philodemus made all through his life to 
combine philosophy and pleasure. The theory 
that advancing years bring increase of wisdom 
never commended itself very strongly to the 
Greek mind, and the true explanation of 
Philodemus’s double manner of writing is 
rather to be found in that curious quality 
which the Greeks admired and called eutrapelia 
—“ happy versatility”; while to the Romans 
it seemed levitas— irresponsible frivolity.” 
This faculty of turning at will from grave to 
gay, of making a mock on occasion of the 
serious facts of life, of escaping from the bonds 
of practical morality into the realm of tricksy 
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imagination is displayed in full measure by 
Aristophanes, Plato, and Euripides to the 
confusion of sober commentators. It is not 
a quality that Englishmen commonly either 
possess or admire, but we shall never truly 
understand the ancient Greek or the modern 
French mind unless we allow for its existence. 
Not allowing for it we are apt to be harsh in 
our judgments, and from the moral stand- 
point Philodemus has often been criticised 
rather more severely than perhaps he deserves. 
The little dialogue between a man and a girl, 
for example, which appears in the Fifth Book 
of the Anthology,’ if it be regarded seriously, 
reveals a form of relations between the sexes 
which is far from admirable. But it is not 
meant to be taken seriously; it depends for 
its value on the exquisite lightness of its form, 
which makes it one of the most skilful pieces 
of versification in the whole Anthology. In 
the Greek the first line consists of fourteen 
words, eleven of them the lightest of mono- 
syllables, and in the one line the speakers 
change five times—a, b, a, b, a; and yet there 
is not the slightest confusion or sense of effort. 
The Homeric hexameter has shown itself 
capable of almost any modification, but no- 
where is it used with a more novel effect than 
by Philodemus in this little poem of four 
elegiac couplets. ‘“ Badinage,” the French 
1 ALP. v. 46. 
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word alone can describe this piece, and this 
other also which might well come from the 


pen of Sir Charles Sedley. 


THE REFORMED RAKE 


I want no more of Chian wine, 

Nor violets in wreaths to twine ; 

No twanging harps, no Syrian scent, 
No din of boisterous merriment. 

I want no drunken wench for friend. 
Such joys as those in madness end. 


No! Let me hear the flute’s soft air, 
And with narcissus bind my hair. 

To wet my throat, good Lesbian neat, 
And saffron nard to cool my feet. 
Give me but these ; and let me wed 
Some modest maid who loves her bed. 


A.P. xi. 34. 


Such poems may be, as Cicero says, unworthy 
of the high mission of philosophy. But they 
explain the popularity of the Epicurean doc- 
trine among the pleasure-loving governors of 
the Roman world. M. Marthe, in his well- 
known monograph on Lucretius, finds the 
strongest argument against the Epicurean 
system, which made happiness the end of life, 
to be the melancholy of the Roman poet whom 
he regards as its chief interpreter. Certainly 
Lucretius is something of a pessimist ; but it is 
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doubtful if he can be regarded as in any way 
a typical Epicurean. Philodemus is a far 
better specimen of the class. Like the augur 
in La belle Héléne his motto is: “ Je suis gai; 
soyez gais; il le faut; je le veux” and, even 
when he preaches, his most convincing sermons 
are on the text: “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” His spring song—for, 
like all poets he writes at least one ode to the 
vernal goddess—is characteristic in its insistence 
on both heads :— 


Now blooms the rose and peas are green; 
Cream cheese and smelts 1n shops are seen; 
And tender leaves of lettuce pale, 

Vie with the hues of early kail. 


Why then do we not stroll the pter, 

Or sit upon the belvedere ? 

Last night two comrades with us played: 
This morn beneath the earth they’re latd. 


A.P. ix. 412. 


The Epicureans with their doctrine of the 
duties of friendship and the necessity of culti- 
vating that friendship by regular reunions are 
the predecessors of modern Freemasonry in its 
social aspect; it was only natural that the 
Romans, whose ideas of perfect happiness 
centred in a good meal, should have rallied 
whole-heartedly to a system whose exponents 
could take such a sympathetic view of their 
inclinations. 
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Of these festal gatherings, to which often 
each guest brought his own contribution of 
food, Philodemus writes a realistic description. 
The host is giving final directions to his 
steward :— 


Aristarch gives this salted bream, 
This liver small our Philodeme. 
Artemidorus cabbage bas, 

And onions Athenagoras. 


Iwo chops from Apollophanes, 
And three from last night's dinner please. 
Now eggs, and garlands, slippers, scent ; 
And say they must by four be sent. 

A.P. xi. 35. 


Cicero, as we might expect, is less favourable 
in discussing the part that Piso, as patron of 
the needy Greek philosophers, played on these 


occasions. 


“There is nothing extravagant about Piso 
except when he is indulging his own caprices. 
There is no silver on his table and the cups 
are of the largest size: there are no oysters, 
no fish—just slabs of stale meat. The slaves in 
attendance are dirty, and in some cases quite 
elderly men: the cook answers the front door. 
There is no baking done at home, no wine- 
cellar: the bread comes from a shop, the wine 
from the nearest inn. His Greek friends are 
packed five or more on one couch: the great 
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man reclines by himself. The drinking goes on 
so long as there is anything to draw from the 
cask: when he hears the cock crow he thinks 
that his ancestor, the town crier, has come to 
life again, and shouts ‘ Clear the table.’ ” 

Such, according to the Roman orator, was 
the fashion of a symposium when Piso was host. 
Philodemus, with dexterous flattery, puts the 
simplicity of the entertainment, for which he 
sends his patron an invitation, in a more pleasing 
light :— 


To Piso from his poet friend— 
This letter, Sir, to you I send, 

And beg you graciously to come 
To-morrow to my humble home. 


At four o'clock I you invite 
To celebrate our annual rite ; 
A feast of friendship and of verse 


Sweeter than Homer can rehearse. 


Tis true we have no vintage wine 
Or fatted paunch whereon to dine. 
Yet tf you will but smile on me 
Our meal a banquet soon will be. 


A.P. xi. 44. 


Of the character of the other guests at these 
entertainments, the astrologers and physicians, 
the philosophers and poets, who congregated 
about a rich patron, we have some precious 
indications from Philodemus himself :— 
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Anticrates can read the starry sky, 
Yet cannot cast his own nativity. 
He says he knows not tf beneath the Twins 
The Ram or Fishes twain his life begins. 
All three, ’its plain: is he not womanish 
A fool, a tupper ?—and he lives on fish. 
A.P. x1. 318. 


We may imagine that there was no love 
lost among these needy dependants, and there 
is some sarcasm in the epitaph that Philodemus 
writes for the grave of Trygonion, one of those 
priests of Cybele who were then making the 


worship of the eastern goddess so popular in 
Rome :— 


Here lie thy supple limbs, O tender Dove, 
Thou who of all the eunuchs most did love 

The rites of Venus, and possessed the art 

W herewith fair Lats won each suttor’s heart: 
The brightest flower of all the wanton band 
Who by the shrine of holy Rhea stand, 

Our lady’s darling, skilled the drum to ply 
And swell the din of bacchic revelry. 

O sacred dust, bring forth no brambles now, 
But let white violets round this tombstone grow. 


A.P. vil. 222. 
Parasites of varying degrees of merit or 
demerit, some pandering to the Romans’ worst 


vices, some inculcating all that a Roman could 
appreciate of literature and art, these Greeks 
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were all alike in one respect. They had no 
position, no money of their own, and depending 
on a patron’s bounty were often in straits as 
difficult as those which Lucian and Alciphron 
depict in such lively colours. Philodemus be- 
longed to the higher ranks of the fraternity, 
but it is plain that he had no superfluity of 
wealth, and he writes, rather pathetically :-— 


Time 1s the poor man’s god. In early spring 
For each ripe fig one shilling you must bring. 
But tf you wait for autumn’s genial sky 

Not one but full ten hundred you may buy. 


A.P. x. 103. 


His one dedicatory epigram again emphasizes 
the same lesson of economy. It is written on 
one of those monstrosities of Roman art, a com- 
posite statue of three divinities, a triple flavour 
in one bird, and Philodemus calls attention to the 
saving thus effected for the worshipper’s 
pocket :— 

This stone three gods immortal hold. 

Its head goat-hornéd Pan bebold ; 

The breast and belly Heracles ; 

Winged Hermes in the thighs and knees. 
Come, stranger, quick ; your incense burn 
And by one gift a triple favour earn. 


A.P. xvi. 234. 


The letter to Piso is a good specimen of 
Philodemus’s usual style ; most of the epigrams 
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deal with similar trivial happenings in the poet’s 
life. Once, apparently somewhat against his 
will, he accompanied his patron, who was 
Cesar’s father-in-law, on some official mission to 
Gaul, and writes pathetically to his mistress 
of the hardships of the northern climate. We 
know from Cesar himself that even the Romans 
found the conditions of camp life rather too 
vigorous for their taste, but as nearly always 
with Philodemus there is a touch of humour in 
his complaints :— 


Cypris, whose Loves are as the wingéd storm ; 
Cypris, dear friend of peace and bridals warm ; 
Cypris, who aids the just, protect me now, 
Whose inmost heart 1s chilled by Gallic snow. 


A man of peace, who never vain words said, 
They tore me from my fragrant bridal bed, 
O Cypris, Cypris, o’er the sea to rove, 

I who was tossed upon the waves of love. 


O save me, Cypris, queen of marriage rites, 
For lo my Natas waits for me these nights ; 
And as thou keepest ships by storms distrest 
So guide me to the haven of her breast. 


A.P. x. 21. 


On another occasion, probably in connection 
with his more definite professional duties, he 
was compelled to make a voyage to Greece. 
He hated the sea, as much as does Horace, and, 
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expecting the worst, calls upon all his gods to 
give him a safe passage :— 


O Meltcerta, Ino’s child, 

And thou, dear queen of ocean wild, 

W bite goddess, from whom troubles flee, 
O guide me safe across the sea. 


Come, O ye nymphs, Poseidon come ; 
And Lephyr from thy Thracian home, 
And gently breathe upon the wave ; 
Save me ye winds, ye waters save. 


Be gracious, O thou Neretd band, 
And bring my ship to Athens’ strand. 
Broad are the seas that I must roam ; 
O guide me safe across the foam. 


A.P. vi. 349. 


But a rather large proportion of the adven- 
tures he records in verse are adventures of the 
heart, or, to speak more correctly, adventures 
of the senses. Whether the humour of his 
descriptions may be held to excuse their occa- 
sional impropriety is perhaps a matter of taste 
rather than of morals. Philodemus, who stands 
midway between Meleager and Strato, is not 
impeccable on either count. But there is little 
that 1s really demoralizing in his frivolity ; for 
his amours, like his verses, are light as air. He 
deserts one mistress after another, and flits like 
a butterfly from flower to flower. Now it is a 
married woman he is courting, now a maiden ; 
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at one time he sings the charms of the haughty 
Flora, la belle Romaine, the darling of the gilded 
youth of Rome; at another time he descends 
to an ancillary amour with the waiting woman 
Philaenis. And occasionally he can scarce decide 
between two rival flames :— 


Two girls, methinks, my death will prove ; 
For one’s a maid, one light of love. 

Frail Thermton accepts my sutt, 

But Demo is forbidden fruit. 

By Venus, I can scarcely tell 

Which seems the more desirable. 

Yet I must choose the maid ; for she 

Was never common property. 


A.P. xii. 173. 


Most of his love poems are, like these, records 
of mere passing fancies, without importance 
either to the lover or to the beloved : but some- 
times a note of deeper feeling is heard. In 
contrast to his vers galants we have the graceful 
lines addressed to the young Lysidicé in the 
fresh spring-time of her beauty, and the charm- 
ing poem to Callistion which is almost worthy of 
Meleager himself. Better even than these are 
the four pieces to Xanthippé, which record 
perhaps his final excursion into the “ pays du 
tendre.” The first :-— 


Full thirty years have passed and gone— 
Pages of life to darkness thrown— 
1 ALP. v. 124. 
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And seven more beside, and now 

The hatr grows white upon my brow. 
Of wisdom’s age 1t warning brings ; 
But still my tongue youth's music sings. 
With revellers still I take my part, 
The fires of love still burn my beart. 


Come, Muses, quick a finish make, 
’"T15 time thts roll its close should take. 
And let the one, true, perfect she 
The end of all my madness be. 

A.P. xi. 41. 


With this go the charming lines To Xanthippé 


Singing, and the dramatic little piece in which 
the maid Philaenis is bidden to “ make the 
lamp drunk with oil” and then to leave the 
lovers to enjoy the long night hours. Most 
beautiful of all, with their wonderful accumu- 
lation of epithets and dramatic change of 
speaker, are the verses that now, strangely 
enough, appear in the Anthology among the 


rhetorical epigrams :— 


White waxen cheeks, soft scented breast, 
Deep eyes wherein the Muses nest ; 

Sweet lips that perfect pleasure bring, 
Sing me your song: pale Xantho sing. 


“ Close shut within a bed of stone 
Soon shall I rest in sleep alone 

And there for ever sleeping lte 
For ever and eternity.” 
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Too soon the music ends. Again, 
Again, repeat the sad sweet strain. 
With perfumed fingers touch the string ; 
O Love's delight, pale Xantho sing. 


A.P. ix. 570. 


Every man deserves to be judged upon his 
best, not upon his worst performance; and 
however frivolous Philodemus in some moods 
may be we surely owe him a debt of gratitude 
for this exquisite poem. It is usually the 
custom to speak of him as a licentious and 
immoral fellow, and certainly he falls very far 
short of the puritan standard. But his verses 
in their essence are rather frivolous than 
corrupt, rather of the school of Suckling than of 
Congreve, and the virtue that would be injured 
by a perusal of them must originally be of a 
rather frail nature. 
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Bye the period of the early Roman 
Empire, from the battle of Actium 
B.C. 31 to the death of Marcus Aurelius a.p. 180, 
there was a good deal of occasional verse being 
written in Greek and much of it has found its 
way into the Anthology. We know of at least 
four collections that Cephalas probably had 
at hand when he arranged our present text. 
There was the Garland of Philip of Thes- 
salonica published in the reign of Augustus 
and including, together with the compiler’s own 
work, poems by Philodemus of Gadara, Crina- 
goras of Mytilene, Antipater of Thessalonica 
and Marcus Argentarius. A smaller selection, 
chiefly satirical poems by Lucilius and Nicar- 
chus, seems to have been made and issued under 
Nero. Then some time during Trajan’s reign 
Rufinus brought out his own love poems and 
added to them a number of pieces by such very 
minor poets as Gaetulicus, Capito, Honestus, 
Cillactor and Statyllius Flaccus. Finally, about 
twenty years later, we have the Musa Puerilts 
of Strato. 

It cannot be pretended that any of this work 
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is of very high value. Whether the exercise of 
empire is beneficial to the imperial race 1s 
a question that may be debated: a people on 
whom empire is practised seems at any rate to 
derive little advantage from it, and these 
Romanized Greeks exhibit all the vices of 
servility. ‘They are usually either cringing or 
coarse: the triviality of their lives is reflected 
in the triviality of their verse, and too often 
they pander to the very worst instincts of their 
Roman masters, 

Still, when all is said, they are Greeks 
writing in Greek, and although there may be 
nothing here of the highest merit there is much 
that is attractive. In Philip’s Garland, for 
example, even if we omit Philodemus as 
belonging to an earlier period and grant that 
Philip himself and Antipater are rather poet- 
asters than poets, there remain two writers of 
considerable charm, Crinagoras and Marcus 
Argentarius. 

The duality of Greek and Latin that ran 
through all the imperial administration ex- 
tended even to poetry and under Augustus 
Crinagoras and Horace shared between them 
the post of poet laureate, official commemorators 
in Greek and Latin verse of the triumphs of the 
hew regime. Crinagoras is of course over- 
shadowed by his great rival but his occasional 
pieces are very graceful. One celebrates the 
birth of the child of Drusus Germanicus and 
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Antonia, the child who was to unite the 
fortunes of the Julian and Antonian families :-— 


Great Queen, whose daughters bless the bridal 
bed, 

By whose strong power the child to life ts led ; 
.And thou most Mighty father of us all, 

Hear me when for Antonia I call. 

Grant that her travail may be quickly stayed 
And let the Healer lend soft hands to aid, 

That so the mothers of our royal pair 

May greet the child she to her lord shall bear. 


A.P. vi. 244. 


In another piece he refers to one of the 
defeats that chequered the course of the German 
campaigns whose victories Horace celebrates in 


the fourth book of the Odes :— 


E’en though fierce Ocean lift his waves on high, 

E’en though the Germans drink their Rhine 
flood dry, 

The might of Rome shall still unshaken stand 

While she confides in Cesar’s high command ; 

Strong as the oak whose trunk stays rooted fast 

Though autumn gales its leaves to heaven cast. 


A.P. ix. 291. 
Perhaps also it was to one of the ladies of the 
royal household, a Julia or an Agrippina, that 


these verses with a present of winter roses were 
addressed :— 
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Once roses bloomed in spring: now vermeil 
flowers 

Burst from the bud to charm these winter hours, 

Smiling to greet the day when thou wert born, 

This day close neighbour to thy wedding morn. 

“We may not wait,” they cry, “ for spring’s 
hot sun ; 

W hen we have decked her brow our task 1s done.” 


A.P. vi. 345. 


Occasionally he ventures to criticise the 
imperial policy. For instance the new founda- 
tion of a colony on the ruins of Corinth, one 
of the measures on which Julius Casar took 
most pride, calls forth these bitter lines :— 


How art thou fallen, Corinth! Twice-bought 
slaves 

Build now their hovels on thy tyrants’ graves. 

O cruel fate, O blot on Hellas’ name 

That such base knaves such ancient pride 
should shame. 

Better that earth should still upon thee press 

And thou remain a desert wilderness. 


A.P. ix. 284. 


This gentle and somewhat melancholy spirit 
finds congenial expression in the writing of 
epitaphs and even the trite contrast of the 
dangerous sea and peaceful country becomes 
attractive in Crinagoras’ hands. The ship- 
wrecked corpse is supposed to speak :— 
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O happy shepherd well for me 

If ne’er I had dipped my oar in sea 
And resting on your grassy hill 

Might watch the bleating wethers still. 
But I was whelmed in Ocean’s wave 
And Eurus makes thts beach my grave. 


ALP. vii. 636. 


Beautiful too is the epitaph for the young 
girl Selené (“ Moon ”’) :— 


The moon that rose at early eve 
Swift veiled her golden light 
Fain for Selené’s death to grieve, 
Her sorrow veiled in night. 


O fatrest name-child, to thy face 
She once her radiance gave. 

Now darkness holds in heaven her place ; 
For thou art in thy grave. 


A.P. vii. 633. 


Crinagoras is of much finer temperament 
than most of his contemporaries: he is neither 
coarse, lascivious nor self-seeking. On his safe 
return from one of those sea voyages that 
were such a trial to Roman poets he thinks of 
others rather than himself :— 


Holy Neptune, be thou kind 
To poor satlors on the sea. 
Send fair winds their port to find 
As thou sent to me. 
A.P. vii. 636. 
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That such a mind as this should have found 
the atmosphere of Roman society congenial is 
scarcely to be expected, and we find sufficient 
evidence in his poems of the painful difference 
there can be between a poet’s ideals and the 
realities of life. The spirit of pessimism that 
drives Omar to his wine jug appears in Crina- 
goras in a more plaintive form :— 


How long, poor heart, these dreams of wealth ? 
How long 
These empty hopes that to the clouds belong ? 
Dost think at ease to gather riches in ! 
Leave gold to fools and take God’s gift of song. 


A.P. ix. 234. 
While Crinagoras occupied a public and 


quasi-official position, Marcus Argentarius is 
only known to us by his poems. His name, 
if we may use the evidence, implies that he was 
a manumitted slave and that, like one of our 
greatest Hellenists, he combined the profession 
of banking with a devotion to the softer art of 
poetry. Such of his verse as has come down to 
us is chiefly amatory and in some cases derives 
its inspiration from Meleager. The lines to 
Isias in the Fifth Book of the Anthology (118) 


will serve as an example :— 


“ Awake my Isias awake 
From perfumed pillow lift thy head.” 


But Marcus possesses a vein of delicious 
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humour that distinguishes his verse from the 
over-luscious productions of many amorists. 
He has a very light touch and in the little 
poem to Pyrrha—perhaps, who knows, the 
Pyrrha for whom Horace wrote “ quis multa 
gracilis ’—the joke takes a literary form :— 


The other day I did espy 

My darling Pyrrha walking by, 

Just as within my hands I took 

Old master Hestod’s musty book. 

I threw the scroll upon the floor 

And vowed Id read tn 1t no more. 
What do I want with “ Works” to-day 
When with my Pyrrha I can play. 


A.P. ix. 161. 


Marcus is not always gay however and 
several of his poems are inspired by that most 
popular of sayings— Eat, drink and make 
merry ; for to-morrow we die ” :— 


Five feet of earth shall soon your portion be 
And tn the grave no sunlight shall you see. 
Enjoy your pleasure now and all life’s play 
And drink your liquor neat whtle yet you may. 
Hold your fair wife, my Cinctus, 1n your arms 
And take your fill of all ber loving charms. 
Not even wisdom can escape from death: 

Wise Zeno, wise Cleanthes passed beneath. 


A.P. xi. 28. 
Yet even when Marcus is serious, there is an 
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acid flavour in his verse. Sometimes gravity 
and humour are blended deliciously together :-— 


See I am drunk with wine, my body reels— 
O save me from thts spell that on me steals. 
Nay, ’tis not gust: I bear the god divine 
And he won't even guide these legs of mine. 


A.P. xi. 26. 


Humour is largely a matter of taste and 
some may consider that Marcus is more 
successful than the professional humorists 
Lucilius and Nicarchus, who are so copiously 
represented in Books X and XI of the Anthology. 
To tell the truth, their satirical epigrams 
arranged as they now are by subjects— On 
misers,” “on philosophers,” “on athletes ”— 
make rather tedious reading and are chiefly 
interesting as the models on which Martial 
so vastly improved. Still, such as they are, 
here are some specimens. One from Lucilius 
on misers :— 


When Stingy has the stomach ache 
fle does not penny royal take, 

Bui draws a penny from his purse 
And sniffs it tall the pains disperse. 


A.P. xi. 165. 


Another from Lucilius on the statue of 
a professional pugilist :— 
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He never hurt a living thing, 

His hands with blood were never wet; 
So we who fought him in the ring 

His statue here have set. 


A.P. xi. 80. 


It would seem that the boxer whose pen is 
mightier than his fist existed also long ago. 

The third has been frequently adapted in 
English :— 


Old Stingy chanced a mouse to see 

And cried: “What want you, miss, with 
mer” 

The mouse replied with civil sneer 

“* There’s nothing, friend, for you to fear, 

I shall not put you to expense ; 

IT seek not board but residence.” 


A.P. xi. 391. 


Another piece by the same author, with 
a little more venom :— 


f11s hair grew long, he did not wear a hat, 

He would rebuke his friends for this and that ; 
He never used coarse words of ribaldry, 

A corner-stone of virtue seemed to be. 

Alas ! this paragon was caught one day 

Doing the things that bawdy talkers say. 


A.P. xi. 155. 


Puritans and vegetarians were familiar figures 
even in Roman society and one of the funniest 
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pieces in Book XI, by Ammianus, is aimed 
against the latter sect :-— 


He went among his garden roots 

And took a knife and cut their throats, 
Then served us green stuff heap on heap 
As though his guests were bleating sheep. 
Rue, lettuce, onion, basil, leek, 
Radtshes, chicory, fenugreek, 

Asparagus and peppermint 

And lupines botled—he made no stint. 

At last in fear I came away: 

I thought the next course would be hay. 


A.P. xi. 413. 
In a graver vein Ammianus is equally 
effective :— 


Dawn follows Dawn until the Dark One come 
To drive us scattered to our Common Home. 
Hleedless we play, while Water, Wasting, 
Fire 
To this one and to that he gives for Doom. 
A.P. xi. 13. 


In a strain of similar sadness writes his 
contemporary Besantinus, the author of the 
curious acrostic poem The Altar (A.P. xv. 25) :— 


“ Alas for cruel Age!” I beard One sigh. 
Alas for Youth !” soft Echo made reply. 
No hour for blissful Tarrying may we know. 
Youth swift has flown and swift Age draweth 
nigh. 
A.P. ix. 118. 
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Another piece, not altogether lacking in wit, 
is by Leonidas of Alexandria on an amateur 
musician :— 


Without one single stop the whole night through 

Fobnson performed upon his piccolo. 

1s neighbours one by one were dying found ; 

None could withstand that fierce crescendo 
sound. 

When morning came deaf Tom alone remained 

He'd lost his hearing but hts life he gained. 


A.P. xi. 187. 


Lucian contributes several good epigrams, 
most of them of a rather serious turn :— 


Men’s things are mortal and are passing by, 
Or if they stay 
Then it 1s we who ever onward fly 
And pass away. 
A.P. x. 31. 


Another is on the commonplace of the golden 
mean :— 


Enjoy thy goods, for death will one day come ; 
Yet careful be ; this world 1s still thy home. 
The wise man knows that life and death must be 
And strikes the mean ’twixt stint and luxury. 


A.P. x. 26. 


The satire that makes his prose writings so 
delightful appears but rarely in Lucian’s verse 
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and even then it is of a rather obvious sort. 
The poet thanks an anonymous donor for a gift 
of wine :— 


I thank you for your gift of wine ; 
It did indeed my palate tickle 

But send no more the draught divine. 
I have no cabbages to pickle. 


A.P. x1. 396. 


The true satirical touch is indeed not very 
common in Book XI. One of the few real 
specimens is by Automedon :— 


At eventide we pass the cup and then 
Remember each and all that we are men. 

But when the night has gone and comes the day 
Like beasts we seek on fellow-men to prey. 


ALP. xi. 46. 


More commonly the satirist is displaced 
by the moralist, his usual lesson being the 
brevity of life and the consequent necessity of 
immediate enjoyment :— 


Listen,—the cup 1s calling thee— 
And thou dost sleep, my Dtodore. 
“ Dream not,” tt cries, “ of what shall be ; 
Awake, nor waste the hour.” 
Spare not the wine, come drink thy fill 
Until our reeling knees fall still. 
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Too soon will come that long, long day 
When we the cup shall never pour, 
But in the grave our bodies lay 
And Bacchus know no more. 
Quick then and drink ; for even now 
The hairs of wisdom blanch our brow. 


A.P. x1. 25. 


This epigram is by Apollonides, an author 
very scantily represented in the Anthology, and 
in that, as in other ways, a great contrast to 
Nicarchus. Nicarchus is a realist of the school 
of Petronius and perhaps his most typical piece 
is the soldier-boy’s letter to his girl in Book V. 
Here it will suffice to give three of his lighter 
pieces. The first is on the humours of deaf- 
ness; for physical infirmity always seemed to 
the Romans a proper subject for jest :-— 


Two deaf men once to law would go; 

The judge was deafer than the two. 

Said one—‘ You owe me five months’ rent 
And you must pay: ’tts only right.” 

The other cried—“ I know you spent 
Your time in grinding corn last mght !”’ 
The qudge looked stern— Enough, I say: 
She 1s your mother: both must pay.” 


A.P. x1. 251. 


The next is on that favourite subject, the 
lady soprano :— 
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The hooting owls bode death with flapping 
WINGS 5 

But owls themselves fall dead when Nancy 
sings. 


A.P. x1. 186. 


slightly more subtle is the satire on the 
methods of prophecy :— 


A youth about to cross the sea 
Would prophet’s counsel take— 

“ Will it be safe for me to sail?” 
The seer did answer make— 


“ Your ship must be Ar at Lloyd's, 
The weather calm and fine ; 
Then probably you'll safe return, 


Unless you strike a mine.” 
A.P. xi. 162. 


Nicarchus has the true Roman dread of the 
sea and one of his funniest epigrams is on an 
unseaworthy boat :— 


Fobuson has a sailing boat ; 
“ Safety” 15 her name, 
And of all the craft afloat 


None can match that same. 


If they went aboard his hooker, 
Even angels grand 
Would go straight to Davy’s locker 
Once she left the land. 
A.P. xi. 331, 
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One final example from an anonymous 
humorist :— 


THE VADE-MECUM 


Brown’s nose so generously 15 made, 
It serves as tool for every trade. 

A trumpet when tn bed he snores, 
An axe for wood, a bolt for doors, 
A fish hook when he fishing goes, 
An onton-slicer tf he choose. 

It digs the seed bed on hts plot, 

It hooks the mutton in the pot. 

At vintage time it cuts the grapes, 
And planks for shipwrights deftly makes. 
Now 1t’s an anchor, now a hoe, 

In fact there’s nothing tt can’t do. 
Its mertts in three words Pll sum— 
An artisan’s compendium. 


A.P. xi. 203. 


So much then for the satirists. It may be 
argued that humorous verse, like humorous 
painting, is a mistake, and that the proper 
medium for a literary joke is prose as the 
proper medium for an artistic joke is black and 
white. Aristotle was plainly somewhat of this 
opinion when he said— The Ridiculous is 
a subdivision of the Ugly,” and while poetry 
and colour depend entirely for their effect on 
beauty, prose and outline drawing have other 
and more utilitarian resources on which they 
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can draw. But be that as it may, this Graeco- 
Roman humorous verse is not very exhilarating. 
It is rather coarse, rather monotonous, and 
rather brutal, the three adjectives which well 
may be used of Rufinus, the next considerable 
poet of this period. 

Of Rufinus himself we know as little as it is 
possible to know of an author. When and 
where he lived, who he was and what position 
he held, are all questions that admit of no 
certain answer. It has been conjectured that 
he is the same person as the Rufinus Domesticus, 
one of the officials of the Byzantine court to 
whom a single epigram in the latter part of 
Book V is attributed. But this is altogether 


unlikely and it is far more probable that the . 


first third of Book V containing the forty poems 
of Rufinus, mingled with the work of minor 
poets of the first century a.p., is what remains 
of the anthology that he brought out in 
Trajan’s reign. In any case his amatory verse— 
and all his surviving poems are concerned with 
this one subject—show that strange mixture 
of sentiment and grossness which is the true 
mark of decadence in literature and morals. 


- 


= 


Some of Rufinus sinks very low and is almost | 


grotesque in its indelicacy, but yet, when he 
likes, as in the letter to Elpis, he can write 
charming verse. But Rufinus, even at his best, 
is somewhat mawkish. It is only when com- 
pared with Strato, his immediate successor in 
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time, that he appears bearable. With Strato 
we descend to the nadir of corruption, to 
depths far lower than those Rufinus reaches. 
The compiler of the Musa Puerilis is one of the 
least estimable of poets and the twelfth book of 
the Anthology, which bears his name, reveals 
only too plainly the anarchy of morals which 
preceded the anarchy of government in the 
third century a.p. As it stands now the 
twelfth book has Strato’s work only as its basis, 
for Cephalas or some other Byzantine editor 
incorporated with it many pieces of the same 
character taken from previous anthologies and 
also, by a somewhat ludicrous mistake, a few of 
Meleager’s most beautiful love poems addressed 
to women. ‘This last editor too, whoever he 
was, prefixed to the book the following apolo- 
getic words : 

“What sort of man should I be if after 
setting forth for your knowledge all that pre- 
cedes this I should now conceal the Puertle Muse 
of Strato of Sardis, which he himself used to 
recite in jest to his companions, taking his own 
special pleasure not in the meaning of the epi- 
grams but in their style. Receive then what 
follows ; for as the tragic poet says “ If a woman 
be chaste, she will not be corrupted at the 
theatre.’ ” 

It may well be considered that some apology is 
needed, and Strato speaking in his own person 
in prologue and epilogue gives both warning and 
defence. 
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PREFACE 


You will not read of Priam bere, 
Of Niobe, nor of Medea ; 

No Itys here his mother grieves 
Nor nightingales amid the leaves. 
The bards of old have done enough 
With all that solemn tragic stuff. 

I sing of Love, I sing of Wine, 
And Graces gay with both combine, 
Nor dismal faces wish to see ; 

For frowns and I do not agree. 


A.P. xii. 2. 


In the Epilogue he puts forward the well-worn 
plea “ Jocund my muse was, but my life was 
chaste.” 


It may be that in coming years 
Some reader who these pages turns 
Will think I sing of my own tears 
And knew the love that burns. 


Not so: I did this book indite 
For lovers’ service if they will ; 
For this one and for that I write 


According to my skull. 
A.P. xii. 258. 


But when every possible allowance is made 
for Strato on the ground of time and circum- 
stance: even when we take into account that 
he was born in Asia at Sardis, the capital of the 
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old Lydian kingdom where this particular 
vice was endemic and whence probably it was 
imported into Greece ; even when we know that 
Hadrian, the reigning emperor of his day, was 
so infatuated with his young favourite Antinous 
as to claim for him the honour due to a god; 
in spite of all it is impossible to acquit the poet 
of a very considerable amount of personal 
responsibility. In the great revival of Greek 
culture that was the glory of the second 
century A.D. it was perhaps inevitable that the 
darker side of Greek life should appear in litera- 
ture, but for the mixture of grossness and 
triviality which he uses in treating his subject 
Strato alone is to blame. 

Still, in spite of his deplorable errors in taste 
and his flagrant offences against morality, 
Strato is an ingenious and graceful versifier. 
The Little Florist is a fair specimen of his best 
manner :— 


The other day, as I passed by 

A florist’s shop, I chanced to spy ; 
A face within that seemed more fair 
Than all the flowers assembled there. 


My heart beat fast: I rushed inside 
And to my charmer quickly cried— 

“ Roses like you I gust adore ; 

Pray how much may I have one for ?” 
At that there came a sudden blush 
More red than any rose, and “ Hush, 
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Hush, str,” soft whispered, “ Go away 
My father 1s at home to-day !” 


I bought some flowers, to save my face— 
And backward went with lagging pace ; 
But from that shop I’m hoping yet 

The fatrest flower of all to get. 


A.P. xii. 8. 


Almost as good is the little poem addressed to 
schoolmasters :— 


O weary ushers, thankless crowd, 
“ Pay and more pay ”’—you clamour loud. 
Surely you should contented be 
Who ever youthful faces see. 
Those lips and eyes, those sights and sounds 
Are worth a hundred golden pounds. 
Send me your children straight away, 
And all you ask I'll gladly pay. 
A.P. xii. 219. 


Shorter still but equally effective is the couplet 
on the lover’s punishment :— 
Uf kissing be a sin 
Let this my penance be 
Do you to-day begin 
And steal the kiss from me. 
A.P. xi. 188. 
Nor is Strato altogether devoid of serious 
feeling, combined sometimes with a pleasing 
strain of fancy, as in these lines on the happiness 
of constant affection :— 
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When beauty passes who shall say, 

So long as lovers true abide 

And constant to their lovers stay 
Nor leave each other’s side. 


If yestere’en her beauty shone 
Why should you cease this morn to woo ? 
And tf to-day your love he won 
Why not to-morrow too ? 
A.P. xii. 248. 


To Strato also is attributed, although perhaps 
wrongly, in our text the well-known piece on the 
flight of time :— 


O proud in beauty, mark the petalled rose 
How swift 1t fades and to the dunghill goes. 
Fair face, fair rose; a few brief hours they stay, 
Then jealous time brings both to swift decay. 
A.P. xii. 234. 
There is something in these lines that suggests 
Meleager rather than the Sardian, but Strato 
reaches almost the same level of sentiment in 
two pieces that are certainly his :— 
Last night before we satd— good-bye ” 
We stood together, she and l, 
O was tt real, that parting kiss ; 
Or was 1t but a dream of bliss ? 
All else I know—all that she said 
And all the vows she of me prayed. 
Only the kiss—A fancy ?—Nay, 
I still can feel her lips to-day. 
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And yet I wonder—tf "twere so 
How can I bear on earth to go, 
How ts my face by mortals seen 
Who up to heaven have lifted been ? 


ALP. xii. 177. 


More tender and perhaps more true is the 
lover’s wish :— 


To-day we grasp life’s prize: 

See lest 1t fly away. 
Beauty 1s in thine eyes 

Love in my soul holds sway. 
But Love and Beauty will depart 
Unless we keep them tn our heart. 


We walk with happy feet 
United side by side ; 
Ah, may this path so sweet 
Unsundered e’er abide. 
May Love and Beauty guarded live 
And nothing prove them fugitive. 


A.P. xii. 224. 


Strato has an unsavoury reputation, which too 
often is well deserved, but perhaps these 
pieces will show that even among the ordure so 
thickly scattered in his pages it is possible to 
gather some flowers. 
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(FL. 400 A.D.) 


bo a certain day in a certain month at 
Alexandria some time between the years 
350 and 360 A.D.—we cannot be more exact, 
for even if the two events may have happened 
on the same morning they may have been 
separated by the space of those ten years,— 
there were born two baby boys destined to be 
almost the last offshoots from the great tree 
of Greco-Roman poetry. One of them, although 
he began by composing in Greek, left Alex- 
andria for Rome in 394, gained a place in the 
civil service there and, what was more import- 
ant, the favour of the great general, Stilicho, 
and the puppet emperor, Honorius. Under the 
shelter of their patronage the Egyptian clerk 
abandoned Greek for Latin and wrote the 
Epithalamium for the marriage of Honorius, 
the poem On the consulship of Stilicho, and the 
wonderful Rape of Proserpine which definitely 
sets the name of Claudian among the glories of 
Roman literature. The other boy was less 
happy in his life and has been less fortunate in 
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his posthumous fame. The brazen trumpet of 
Claudian’s verse still rings in men’s ears but 
the lyre of Palladas with its broken strings of 
hopeless pessimism is only heard by a few 
students. Yet Palladas is the most considerable 
Greek poet in the three centuries between 
the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Justinian. 
When Agathias collected his ‘‘ Cycle ” Palladas 
was the only writer whom he chose in addition 
to his own contemporaries, and when Cephalas 
put the Anthology into what is roughly its 
present shape it was from Palladas that he took 
more poems than from any other Greek author. 

His epigrams, as we have them now, though 
very numerous are very unequally divided. In 
what is to modern readers generally the most 
attractive portion of the Anthology, the love 
poems, he is hardly represented at all; for the 
three poems of his now so classed have nothing 
amatory about them. In the dedicatory poems 
he has only three examples, and in the great 
sepulchral section only ten, and those of no 
importance or merit; eight of them indeed 
variations on one theme, how a certain Gessius, 
promised the consulship by fortune-tellers, 
died of disappointment at his failure. The 
mass of his verse—and we possess one hundred 
and forty-four poems that are certainly his 
and twenty-seven doubtfully attributed to 
his pen—is to be found in Books IX, X, and 
XT, the declamatory, admonitory, and satirical 
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sections, and it is from them that we derive 
most of our knowledge of his life and character. 

He lived apparently most of his days at 
Alexandria and by trade was a Grammaticus, 
a secondary schoolmaster; his business being 
to take boys who had been taught by a Gram- 
matistes to read and write, and force them to 
commit to memory as much of Homer and the 
Greek tragedians as they could be induced to 
stomach. It was a profession which in ancient 
times at least was regarded with humorous 
contempt, and those who followed it did so for 
no very obvious reason. ‘They were, by de- 
finition, men of some intelligence, but they were 
overworked, badly paid, and usually held up to 
scorn both by their pupils and their pupils’ 
parents. Palladas cries out with grim sarcasm 
on his prospects :— 


Parsing has brought me to a pretty pass— 

Pl sell my books and turn my Muse to grass. 

For tf I don’t, I plainly see 

That one fine day she'll be the death of me. 
A.P. ix. 171. 


He draws us a vivid picture of the teacher’s 
trials: how parents will arrange for a year’s 
instruction and then withdraw the pupil in the 
eleventh month leaving the master unpaid: 
how in other cases the children’s nurse comes 
reluctantly once a month to pay the fee, on 
the way changing the good coins for bad and 
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putting in leaden pieces instead of bronze, 
and then lays the packet on the master’s desk 
as she would a pinch of incense on a tomb, 
waiting there until she receives her commission. 
And Palladas was not even an independent 
practitioner in his sordid trade. He was an 
usher, and an incompetent one at that, for his 
head master Dorotheus at last gave him the 
sack. This was the final blow and he seizes 
the opportunity for an exhibition of scholastic 
wit :— 


PU sell my Pindar—who will buy ? 
And with him all the rules of cases ; 
For mine’s a case of poverty 
That won’t admit of poet’s graces. 


My chief and I could ne'er agree ; 
At last we had a fearful ruction, 
He cancelled all my fs. d. 
And gave my cheque a wrong construction. 


I’d better go to some kind friend 

And ask him for commiseratton, 
Perhaps a pound or two he'll lend 

Or else “ to starve” 1s my conjugation. 


A.P. ix. 175. 
The friend he chose was Theon, the chief 
scholar of his day, whose work on Astronomy 


Is praised in an epigram by Leo the Philosopher 
that we still possess, and who is himself repre- 
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sented by two pieces in the Anthology. The 
celebrated Hypatia was Theon’s daughter and 
to her “the ornament of learning ” Palladas 
dedicates one of his few laudatory poems :— 


O stainless star of teaching wise, 
Methinks that in thy face 

The starry Virgin of the sktes 
Lendeth to learning grace. 

Thou who dost heaven’s secrets know 

Accept my homage here below. 


A.P. ix. 400. 


We may suppose that Theon found the dis- 
charged usher some more lucrative employment, 
for in his old age Palladas writes as one free from 
money cares :— 


“ Old wreck ’—they mock me loud, each buxom 
lass, 

And bid me mark my wrinkles in the glass. 

But what care I, although my hairs be gray, 

Who draw so near the end of life’s long way. 

With fragrant myrrh and garlands of fresh 
flowers 

And flowing wine I'll cheer these doleful hours. 


A.P. xi. 54. 
But that was towards the end of his life. 
During his manhood, with a wife and family to 


support, we know that he had to grapple with 
the difficulties of poverty, and this may account 
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in some measure for the bitterness that tinctures 
nearly all his writing. 

Poor and cynical, discontented and a school- 
master, we need not be surprised if Palladas 
was unhappy in his married life. And he was 
unhappy. If we may believe him his wife 
was both ill-favoured and ill-tempered.— He 
who has the misfortune to possess an ugly wife 
sees darkness when he lights the lamps in the 
evening,” he says, and again, with a reference 
to the first lines of the Iliad, the schoolmaster’s 
text book.—‘“‘I have married a wife who is 
herself ‘ pernicious wrath,’ and so I am forced 
to consort with wrath for ever, in my trade as 
a schoolmaster and in my quarrelsome wife.” 

This connection between the lessons of his 
text-book and the lessons of his marriage 
inspires one of his most bilious poems :— 


“ Sing the wrath ’—ZI learnt at school : 
“ Sing the wrath,” I teach my boys. 
Wrath indeed ! alas, poor fool, 
These your married joys ! 
When I took myself a wife 
Naught I gained but wrath and strife. 


All day long her tempers fret, 
Every hour she burns with rage ; 
Never respite can I get, 
Nightlong battle wage. 
Strife she brought instead of dower, 
Battlefield for marriage bower. 
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Though no ratling words I speak, 
Though I bow before her pride, 
Silent stt in patience meek, 
She’s not satisfied. 
Finds new reasons for her spite 
Fust because I will not fight. 


App. Jac. I. 
Such utterances as these do not reveal a very 

happy household and it is doubtful whether 
Palladas disliked his wife or his profession the 
more. But from the latter after long years 
of penury he broke free. To his marital 
partner, as he bitterly says, Roman law and 
the conditions of the marriage contract bound 
him, an unwilling prisoner. He probably had 
spent his wife’s dowry and could not get a 
separation without repayment. One of his 
poems indeed, addressed to a boastful friend, 
suggests that he was kept under somewhat 
stern surveillance :— 

** I won’t do what I’m told that’s flat ; 

My wife shall never master me ”— 
Good sir—you’re talking through your hat, 
You're no monstrosity. 
You, like the rest of us, must stay 
Obedient to a woman’s sway. 


*¢ She never hits me with her shoe ; 
She does not flirt with other men, 
While I must smile whate’er she do ”— 


Well, you are happy then. 
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You are indeed a lucky slave 
Who such a virtuous mistress have. 


A.P. x. 55. 


So Palladas, not being able to escape from 
his wife, takes his revenge on womankind in 
general. Nothing is worse than a woman; 
even a good one. Women are the wrath of 
God sent to men in repayment for the theft of 
fire. But they are a far greater danger than 
fire, for fire can be put out, women are 
unquenchable. 

In place of fire God a woman gave ; 

Well will it be when neither gift we have. 

But she 1s worse: we can put out our fires ; 

Woman’s a blaze that burns and ne’er expires. 


A.P. ix. 167. 


Homer shows us that all women are wicked 
and treacherous, bad and good alike. Helen 
and Penelope both bring men to death. As 
for female chastity no one can guarantee it. 
Looks are no criterion. Sometimes a pretty 
woman will be virtuous, if any woman is ever 
entirely virtuous. Often the old, the ugly and 
the respectable will be vicious on the sly. Men 
should never trust women’s words: they 
swear by the twelve gods, then become prose- 
lytes of the twelve apostles, and laugh at their 
broken oaths. In short, according to Palladas, 
all the relations between the sexes may be 
summed up in six lines :— 
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Wives are a curse, 
Some bad, some worse : 
Vexation beyond measure. 
When they’re in bed, 
And when they're dead, 
Our only hours of pleasure. 
A.P. xi. 381. 


This conception of marriage is hardly con- 
ducive to felicity; but the indignation of 
Palladas is more bitter than fierce, and is 
generally directed at life rather than individuals. 
Occasionally he will write in lighter vein :— 

Ten thousand times I swore, 

Pll write no more. 

Why win these dullards’ hate 

For verses’ sake ? 

But when I see that Paphlagontan, then 

My fingers ttch once more to take the pen. 
A.P. xi. 340. 


Humorous also is the mock dedication of 
arms written for some Gothic soldier who is 
supposed to know the words for shield and 
spear from their association with the drill 
book but goes astray in the rest of his equip- 
ment -— 

H1s breaster, leggers, heller too 
To Saint Timotheus 
His shield he gives, hts spear also 
Good Captain Gordius. 
A.P. ix. 85. 
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Sometimés even he will descend to intimate 
personal matters, as when he describes the 
unfortunate accident that befell his daughter :— 


There was an usher’s daughter 
Who knew the genders three ; 

Her learned father taught her 
The difference to see. 


So when a lusty suttor 
Got her a baby fine, 

One third was male, one neuter, 
And one was feminine. 


A.P. ix. 489. 


Or he will revile a talkative friend :— 
Good sir your tongue runs on apace, 
Be silent for a little space. 
Now you're alive prepare for death 
And while you have it spare your breath. 


A.P. xi. 300. 


In other epigrams he gives us his private— 
and extremely unfavourable—opinion of law- 
yers, doctors, magistrates, parvenus, and his 
own literary colleagues, apostrophizing one of 
the latter in a style familiar to classical scholars— 
“ Child of shamelessness, most ignorant of men, 
nursling of folly, tell me why art thou so proud 
when thou knowest nothing ?” 

Then there is his misadventure with the 
pugilist, his donkey who went backward rather 
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than forward, and the friend who proposed 
a horse in its place :— 
He said he had a horse for sale, 
And loudly all its pratses sung. 
But when tt came it was a tail 
Wherefrom a horse was sadly bung. 
A.P. xi. 293. 


But usually even when he is addressing one 
person his satire has a general application :— 
All men are cowards and all men boasters are, 
For all we know are born inclined to sin. 
But men of sense lay not their weakness bare 
And wisely hide their malady within. 
You open wide the door for all to see 
Your boasting loud and your timidtty. 
A.P. xi. 304. 


Against life and death, against riches and 
poverty, equally he rails :— 
I may be poor but Freedom lives with me 
Who scorn the wealth that mocks at poverty. 
Now I have reached my haven nor do care 
For all the tricks of Luck and Fortune fatr. 


A.P. ix. 172. 


In accordance with this mood of resignation he 
praises low living and high thinking :— 
The belly’s lower than the bratn 
And should a servant still rematn. 
Pll try my greedy guts to school 
And bring them under reason’s rule. 
A.P, ix. 170. 
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But this disciplined spirit is really alien to his 
temperament and his true feelings break out :— 
Thou art the son of Pain and Fret; 
Flatterers the children thou dost get. 
To have thee, Gold, brings fear: but still 
To have thee not ts plaguy ill. 
A.P. ix. 394. 


Like many other poor men he is inclined to 
attribute his ill-success not to his own character 
but to the perverse malignity of Fortune and 
against that goddess he aims his most venomous 
shafts. “‘ Fortune is a strumpet,” he cries, 
“who plays with men as with a ball, now 
tossing them high in the air, now letting them 
fall at her caprice. She is always rather inclined 
to favour the wicked than the just: conse- 
quently the man of property is by inference 
arogue.” Such views as these, expressed in pun- 
gent verse, were naturally popular and thefollow- 
ing piece is not only preserved in the Anthology 
but was found also some years ago by the 
Austrian School when they were excavating at 
Ephesus, inscribed upon the wall of a latrine:— 

Life 1s but a flying slave, 
Now escaped and now imprisoned. 
Fortune tossed by every wave, 
Like some harlot gay bedizened. 
Fest at both, nor grieve to see 
The unrighteous in prosperity. 
A.P. x. 87. 
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Poor men, however, have some consolations. 
They can scarcely be said to live at all; but 
the rich find in death a speedy end of their 
happiness and one clutch on the wind pipe 
will rob them of life. Men are but beasts 
waiting for slaughter :— 


Death 1s the butcher, men his herd of swine ; 
To him we owe our life. 
He picks at random from the squealing line ; 
Then draws his knife. 
A.P. x. 85. 


So Palladas indulges his spleen, for, as he 
says— Even gnats and ants have bile, and 
why should I not vent mine.” 


Fair praise draws near to honour’s gate 
And bitter words breed naught but hate. 
Yet scandal seems all men among 

More sweet than honey on the tongue. 


A.P. xi. 341. 
When he is feeling cheerful he can compare 
life to a theatre :— 
Life ts a stage, a childish play ; 
So put that solemn face away. 


And learn with us to play your part, 
Or else endure and bear the smart. 


ALP. x. 72. 


But he usually sees life in darker colours: the 
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world is a place of trouble, and death is always 
near :— 


Life 1s a stormy voyage. Tempest tossed 

We know the griefs and patns of sailors lost. 

Chance holds the helm and we uncertain sail 

On unpathed waters driven by the gale. 

Some prosper on their way, some shipwreck 
make ; 

But all altke one haven soon shall take. 


A.P. x. 65. 
And for all these troubles Palladas has no 


remedy or consolation to offer, except such 
illusory aid as Bacchus and Aphrodite can give. 
The only doubt in his mind is as to whether 
life or death is the greater evil. At one time 
life with its constant expectation of sickness 
and sorrow seems the worse :— 


I weep no more for those who pass away 
To dreamless sleep. 
For those who live and look for death each day— 
For them I weep. 
A.P. x. 282. 


But more often even life and its manifold 
miseries appear preferable to the nothingness 
that is to come :— 

Away with grief, away with tears ; 
This life 1s but a fleeting dream. 
Soon you must die, and these few years 

Will but a moment seem. 
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Vex not your heart while yet you live, 
Before death’s judgment on you fall. 
Soon to the tomb your corpse they’ ll give 

And worms about you crawl. 


A.P. x. 78. 


“Carpe diem ” is with him as with Horace 
and Omar the final philosophy and in some of 
his lighter pieces he anticipates both the 
thoughts and words of the Persian poet. But 
there is one great difference. For Palladas, 
who is always a pessimist, wine is not so much 
a source of pleasure as a means to forgetfulness, 
an anodyne against the thoughts that are con- 
tinually tormenting him :— 

How was I born? what place my home ? 
So soon to go, why did I come ? 

How can I learn from books or men 
When all things are beyond my ken ? 

I came from naught this world to see, 
To-morrow I shall nothing be. 


O race of men, from nothing brought 
And nothing worth in deed or thought, 
One thing alone contentment gives 

A drug ’gainst trouble while man lives, 
The gift of Bacchus, fount divine— 


So pour me out a cup of wine. 


A.P. x. 118. 


How active a share Palladas took with his 
friends Theon and Hypatia in their struggle 
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against the Christians is uncertain. But we 
know that he took part in the contest and that 
the contest was long and fierce, and we know 
also that there is nothing which more tends to 
embitter a man’s mind than religious con- 
troversy. The atmosphere of Alexandria was 
charged with sectarian hatred, a hatred in- 
tensified by the personal animosity of the 
Christian bishop Cyril against the Greek 
prefect Orestes, and there can be little doubt 
that the triumph of the new faith was one of 
several causes that drove Palladas to despair. 
To a convinced Pagan like himself the victory of 
Christianity with its fierce temper of bigoted 
intolerance and its contempt for ancient learn- 
ing was the victory of the worse over the better 
cause. He had already seen the statues of his 
gods destroyed by the Christian mob of 
Alexandria in the episcopate of Theophilus 
A.D. 389, and the murder of Hypatia a.p. 415— 
narrated for us in the sober pages of Gibbon,— 
may well have seemed to him the crowning 
stroke of infamy. 

“‘Cyril soon prompted, or accepted, the 
sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the religion 
of the Greeks, and cultivated the friendship 
of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon 
the mathematician, was initiated in her father’s 
studies ; her learned comments have elucidated 
the geometry of Apollonius and Diophantus, 
and she publicly taught, both at Athens and 
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Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
totle. In the bloom of beauty and in the 
maturity of wisdom, the medest maid refused 
her lovers and instructed her disciples; the 
persons most illustrious for their rank or merit 
were impatient to visit the female philosopher ; 
and Cyril beheld, with a jealous eye, the 
gorgeous train of horses and slaves who crowded 
the door of her academy. A rumour was 
spread among the Christians that the daughter 
of Theon was the only obstacle to the recon- 
ciliation of the praefect and the archbishop ; 
and that obstacle was speedily removed. On 
a fatal day, in the holy season of Lent, Hypatia 
was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, 
dragged to the church, and inhumanly butchered 
by the hands of Peter the reader and a troop of 
savage and merciless fanatics: her flesh was 
scraped from her bones with sharp oyster 
shells, and her quivering limbs were delivered 
to the flames. The just progress of inquiry 
and punishment was stopped by seasonable 
gifts ; but the murder of Hypatia has imprinted 
an indelible stain on the character and religion 


of Cyril of Alexandria.” 
(Gibbon, Ch. 47.) 


Palladas looks about the world and finds 
everything changing for the worse. Com- 
munities of monks, a base contradiction in 
terms, are springing up over the land; the 
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gracious ritual of the ancient divinities is 
neglected. The statues of the twelve Olympian 
gods are compelled to masquerade as the 
twelve apostles, to escape being melted down 
for copper coin ; a figure of Eros is used for the 
handle of a frying pan. As for the Temple of 
Fortune, it has been spared indeed from 
destruction but it has been turned into a 
tavern, since even gods nowadays must learn 
to serve the times. In angry bewilderment he 
cries out to the few remaining believers—“ We 
Greeks have fallen upon evil days and fancy 
that a dream is life. Is it we who are dead 
and only seem to live, or are we alive while 


life itself has departed ?””? And then again :— 
All the world 1s upside down, 


Hope 15 burted, none to save. 
Ghosts we Greeks who walk the town, 
Ashes on our grave. 


A.P. x. go. 


To Palladas in that age of change and decay 
life must indeed have seemed a mockery. But 
there was more likeness between himself and 
his opponents than he imagined and some of his 
poems might have been written by a Christian. 

There is, for example, the well-known 
couplet that inculcates the same lesson as the 
gospel “ Lay not up for thyself treasure ” :— 


Naked I came a child at birth, 
Naked I pass beneath the earth. 
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Why then with totl my days distress, 
Seeing the end 1s nakedness ? 


A.P. x. 58. 


There are the lines that deprecate the pride 
of intellect, perhaps written to Theon him- 
self :-— 


Tell me, and wouldst thou span the ends of earth 
Thou tiny body brought from clay to birth ? 
Nay, know thyself, and thine own limtts see 
Before thou dealest with 1mmensity. 

Count first the dust that does thy body make 


Ere of the measureless thou measure take. 


A.P. xi. 349. 


With this go the verses on God’s provi- 
dence :— 


If thought can e’er avail, then thoughtful be ; 

Yet why take thought when God takes thought 
for thee ? 

Thoughtful or thoughtless ’neath his rule we fall, 

And God took thought that we should think at 
all. 


A.P. x. 34. 


More striking still is the piece where, in his 
loathing of the body, he seems to combine 
Platonic and Christian doctrine :— 


Our body 15 our doom, a place of death, 
A binding chain that holds us bere beneath. 
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A sickness of the soul, a burden sent 

By Fate to be our test and punishment. 

But when it leaves the limbs, death’s bondage 
riven 

The soul escapes to God and reaches heaven. 


A.P. x. 88. 


But Palladas does not acquiesce in God’s 
will: he rebels against it and in the Descent of 
Man he pours out all his bitterness :— 


If thou would call to mind that deed of shame 

Thy father did before to life thou came, 

Methinks thou would not, friend, so haughty be, 

Or plume thyself as one of high degree: 

But reading Plato’s dreams with pride thou art 
flown— 

“ Immortal plant 1n heaven's garden grown, 

Of God’s own clay begotten”’—Prithee stay, 

And put these tales, these fancies vain away. 

Come, learn the truth and know: poor crawling 
worm 

Thou art sprung from lust and one foul drop of 


sperm. 
A.P. x. 45. 


In grim intensity of thought and in bitter 
irony it would be hard to surpass these lines. 
This pessimism is not the product of satiety ; 
It springs from a real disgust with the facts of 
life, such a disgust as Hypatia seems also to have 
felt when she drove away her lover by thrusting 
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A sickness of the soul, a burden sent 

By Fate to be our test and punishment. 

But when 1t leaves the limbs, death’s bondage 
TIVeN 

The soul escapes to God and reaches heaven. 


A.P. x. 88. 


But Palladas does not acquiesce in God’s 
will: he rebels against it and in the Descent of 
Man he pours out all his bitterness :— 


If thou would call to mind that deed of shame 

Thy father did before to life thou came, 

Methinks thou would not, friend, so haughty be, 

Or plume thyself as one of high degree: 

But reading Plato’s dreams with pride thou art 
flown— 

“Immortal plant in heaven's garden grown, 

Of God’s own clay begotten ””—Prithee stay, 

And put these tales, these fancies vain away. 

Come, learn the truth and know: poor crawling 
worm 


Thou art sprung from lust and one foul drop of 
sperm. 
A.P. x. 45. 


In grim intensity of thought and in bitter 
irony it would be hard to surpass these lines. 
This pessimism is not the product of satiety ; 
it springs from a real disgust with the facts of 
life, such a disgust as Hypatia seems also to have 
felt when she drove away her lover by thrusting 
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under his eyes the evidence of her physical 
weakness. To indulge the feeling is to strike 
one’s head against a brick wall, but Palladas was 
the child of his age and in his time a morbid 
abhorrence of the natural process of repro- 
duction was filling the world with monks and 
celibates. It is not a feeling that is liable to 
afflict most Englishmen but there is one of our 
greatest authors whose existence was poisoned 
by it, and perhaps we can best appreciate the 
tragedy of Palladas’ life by recalling the memory 
of that most unhappy genius Jonathan Swift. 
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(FL. 540 A.D.) 


jt is a wonderful and in some ways a pathetic 
spectacle, the long struggle that Greek 
poetry made against extinction. Sprung from 
father Homer it showed a lusty youth in the 
Aeolian lyric, a manly vigour in the Attic drama, 
and came at Alexandria to a green old age. 
With Meleager its days might have seemed to 
end: but life was not over, and for some six 
centuries it refused to die. Just as happens 
with a very old man, there are long periods of 
quiescence punctuated by brief intervals of 
vitality ; and as the process goes on, the periods 
get longer and longer, the intervals briefer and 
yet more brief. There was one such spasm of 
senile energy in the reign of Augustus with 
Crinagoras and Antipater of Thessalonica ; 
another under Nero, when Philippus compiled 
the second Anthology and Lucilius and Nicar- 
chus wrote their satirical epigrams. Then 
there was a longer gap, and in Strato and 
Rufinus a more vigorous rally ; followed in its 
turn by almost two centuries of silence, only 
broken by the faint voices of Quintus and 
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Nonnus. About 400 a.p., at Alexandria, 
appeared the strange and lonely figure of 
Palladas, and reading his poems one would 
guess that the hour of dissolution had indeed 
arrived. But during the next hundred years 
the exhausted organism prepared itself for a 
supreme effort: at Byzantium, in the middle 
of the sixth century, the faint sparks of life 
broke suddenly into a blaze; and we have for 
the last time a school of Greek poetry under 
the leadership of a great poet, Paul the Silentiary. 

This final outburst of activity coincided with 
all the other marvellous achievements of 
Justinian’s reign, A.D. 527-565. Paul and 
Agathias had as their contemporaries generals 
like Belisarius and Narses ; men of learning like 
Trebonian the jurist and Procopius the his- 
torian; and perhaps more wonderful still, the 
architects, sculptors and painters who, under 
the direction of Anthemius, built the great 
church of Santa Sophia. The Imperial Lib- 
rary, with its six hundred thousand volumes, 
contained all that was most valuable in ancient 
literature; the Hippodrome and the city 
palaces were ornamented with the most famous 
statues and sculptures of the past. In one 
private house, we are told, there stood the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles, the Hera of Lysippus 
and the Zeus of Phidias, together with a library 
of one hundred and twenty thousand books. 
Byzantium had inherited all the past splendours 
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of Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch; Rome 
had ceased to be the capital of the world; and 
the chief memorials of Greek art were con- 
centrated in one Greek city. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the pomp 
and magnificence of Justinian’s court, even 
though Santa Sophia still remains as a testimony 
to its splendour. But, as a modern writer 
says :— 

“The mosque with the gilded crescent, 
which glitters for near a hundred miles to sea, 
is but a cold and puritan image of the gorgeous 
Christian Church. Justinian spared neither 
wealth nor thought in the execution of his great 
purpose. The plan, it was said, was revealed 
to him by an angel, and men thought it worthy 
of an angelic intelligence. The Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Temple of Pallas at Athens, and that of 
Phcebus at Delos, were among the world- 
famous shrines, some of whose columns yet 
stand beneath the cupola of Anthemius. Seven 
years and a half were devoted to the collection 
of materials ; for eight years more, 60,000 masons 
and artificers laboured at the work. The 
bricks for the cupola were made of a special 
clay imported from Rhodes, which weighed but 
half that usually employed. ‘The walls glowed 
with the rarest marbles, with porphyries and 
with jaspers, exquisitely combined in a har- 
monious scheme of colour. Brilliant mosaics 
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represented the Cross, the Virgin, the Apostles, 
the Evangelists, and the great six-winged Sera- 
phim which the Turks regarded as talismans. 
The floor of marbles represented the four rivers 
of Paradise. The great doors were of silver- 
gilt; cedar-wood, ivory, and amber were 
lavished upon others, while into three of them 
was wrought some of the original planking 
from Noah’s Ark. The curb from Jacob’s well, 
and four of the seven trumpets from Jericho, 
were comparatively modern relics. Gold and 
silver-gilt by the hundred-weight were used 
for the church furniture. The throne of the 
Patriarch and the seats for seven attendant 
priests were silver-gilt, and during the night 
services 6,000 lamps of the finest gold shed their 
light over the dazzling walls.” 

Santa Sophia was the crowning glory of the 
eastern capital, and perhaps Paul the Silentiary 
is still best remembered by the two poems in 
which he describes the marvels of the great 
building. The shorter piece, some three hun- 
dred hexameter lines, is an elaborate account 
of the Ambo or pulpit which stood in the centre 
of the church :— 


E’en as some island rises from the main 

With vineyards set and fields of golden grain, 
And sailors as they pass 1t on the sea 

Forget awhile their totls and misery ; 

So, in the middle of our temple grand, 

The pulpit towered in stone doth upright stand. 
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The longer poem begins with one hundred 
and thirty-four iambics, compliments to the 
five hundred clergy attached to the temple, 
and congratulations to Justinian on the uni- 
versal peace that he has given the world. ‘Then, 
in nearly a thousand lines of hexameter verse, 
Paul describes the several parts of the church, 
and achieves with wonderful success the difficult 
task of combining exact detail with poetic 
imagination. One passage enumerating the 
marbles used in the building may serve as 
a specimen of his manner :— 


** But who, full-mouthed, in Homer’s thun- 
derous measures shall sing of the fields of 
marble collected on the lofty walls and about 
the spreading pavement of the mighty church ? 
The iron with its searching tooth has quarried 
for us green slabs from Carystus and gathered 
in a harvest of many-coloured marbles from the 
Phrygian hills, some rosy to see mingled with 
misty white, others gleaming softly with 
flowers of purple and of silver. There is a 
wealth of porphyry too, uplifted, that once 
filled a river-boat on the broad Nile, and now 
shines bespangled with bright stars. You may 
see the flashing emerald of the Laconian rock 
and the dazzling marble with mazy veins which 
the deep gullies of the Iassian heights have sent, 
showing slanting streaks of livid white and red. 
From the cliffs of Lydia comes the stone whose 
pallid flowers mingle, intertwined with scarlet, 
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and near by is gleaming jasper shining with 
yellow gold which the Libyan sun has nurtured 
in the steep clefts of Moorish hills and warmed 
with golden light. There are marbles from the 
icebound Celtic mountains, on whose black- 
shining flesh pools of milk seem to have been 
spilt at random, running this way and that ; 
and precious onyx pale with transparent metal. 
Others again the land of Atrax has brought to 
birth, not in some high glen, but on the level 
plains, now green as emerald, now deepening to 
a shade of purple-blue, with here and there a 
drift of snow on their dark refulgence; all 
assembled here together in mingled grace.” 
The Santa Sophia was written by Paul at the 
Emperor’s command, and was recited as an 
Opening Ode on December 24, 563, when the 
new church was consecrated. Paul’s third long 
poem, the description of the Pythian Baths, 
was also probably a commission, given this 
time not by Justinian, but by a more striking 
figure, the Empress Theodora. Justinian him- 
self seems to have been one of those lucky 
rulers who, without pre-eminent intellectual 
gifts of their own, achieve by the help of capable 
subordinates the results that are sometimes 
denied to the most brilliant genius. Like 
Augustus, with whose career his life has much 
in common, a position was already made for 
him when he succeeded his uncle Justin on the 
throne. Belisarius and Trebonian were as 
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faithful to him as Maecenas and Agrippa had 
been to the Julian Emperor, labouring in- 
vincibly for another’s glory ; and, like Augustus, 
Justinian had the good fortune to marry 
a woman who at least doubled his individual 
power. 

Of Theodora’s unhappy youth, when as 
a circus girl she was prostituted to the pleasure 
of the city mob, we have a mass of unedifying 
details in the scandalous pages of Procopius. 
The general reader will be satisfied with the 
picture drawn by Gibbon in his fortieth 
chapter :— 


“‘She neither danced nor sang, nor played 
on the flute; her skill was confined to the 
pantomime arts: she excelled in buffoon 
characters, and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks and complained with a 
ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that 
were inflicted upon her, the whole theatre of 
Constantinople resounded with laughter and 
applause. The beauty of Theodora was the 
subject of more flattering praise and the source 
of more exquisite delight. Her features were 
delicate and regular; her complexion, though 
somewhat pale, was tinged with a natural 
colour: every sensation was instantly expressed 
by the vivacity of her eyes: her easy motions 
displayed the graces of a small but elegant 
figure.” 
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Unfortunately, no certain portrait of Theo- 
dora survives, but for a contemporary judgment 
we may turn to the verses that Paul composed 
on a picture of the Empress :— 


Some faint image of her eyes 
Hidden ’neath these colours lies ; 
But no brush can limn her hair, 
Nor her cheeks so wondrous fair. 
Painters first must learn to show 
How the sun in heaven doth glow ; 
Not till then may they essay 
Theodora to portray. 
A.P. xvi. 77. 


Her beauty and her talent were Theodora’s 
only instruments, and yet she rose from the 
lowest depths of venal vice to become the most 
important personage in the world of her time. 
Another epigram by Paul describes the sea-side 
retreat—to quote Gibbon—“ on the Asiatic 
shore of the Propontis at a small distance to the 
east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and 
gardens of the Hereum were prepared for her 
summer residence. Her private hours were 
devoted to the prudent as well as grateful care 
of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, 
and the long slumber of the evening and the 
morning.” 

Natads, and wood nymphs, and the Neretd 

throng 

Dispute to whom this garden should belong ; 
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So well have all their charms united here, 
That to give judgment een the Graces fear. 


A.P. ix. 663. 


But this delightful pleasure-house did not 
give the Empress health, and she probably never 
recovered completely from the effects of her 
youthful licentiousness. Though her married 
life was beyond reproach, she bore her husband 
no children, and finally she was directed by 
her physicians to try the Pythian warm baths 
among the hills of Bithynia, which then 
enjoyed a reputation only second to the waters 
of Priisa :— 


“ In this journey (Gibbon writes) the empress 
was followed by the pretorian prefect, the 
great treasurer, several counts and patricians 
and a splendid train of four thousand attend- 
ants; the highways were repaired at her 
approach, a palace was erected for her reception, 
and as she passed through Bithynia she dis- 
tributed liberal alms to the charities, the 
monasteries and the hospitals, that they might 
implore heaven for the restoration of her health.” 


Among that gorgeous retinue was certainly 
Paul the Silentiary, for he was one of the high 
officials in personal attendance at court, chief 
of the eighty silentiaries whose function it was 
to act as masters of the ceremonies and to 
secure silence around the imperial chamber. 
As a record of his sojourn we still have the 
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poem, about two hundred lines in dimeter 
iambics, in which he celebrates the wonders of 
the hot springs :— 


Come and listen to my song 
If you wish to know, Sir, 

How the baths will make you strong, 
Streams that freely flow, Sir ; 

Where there nothing 1s to pay— 
Fust enjoy your holiday. 


Pray attend and I will tell 
All that knowledge teaches ; 
Hearken to the sermon well, 
Which dame Nature preaches. 
You will find there’s no expense,— 
Lest 1t by experience. 


So Paul, in the most lightly tripping verses, 
and with inexhaustible verve and gaiety cata- 
logues all the wonders of the springs ; how one 
makes men drunk, another gives them an 
aversion for strong liquor; how one runs 
with milk, another with pitch ; how one, smail 
and circular, is always brimful with water 
and will supply fifty baths at one time—“ but 
if you bring to it more than fifty bathers it at 
once overflows and spills the inconsiderate 
pleasure seekers.”’ 

Bathing, it must be remembered, in the days 
of the later Empire was for all classes the 
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favourite sport and the most popular recreation. 
It is difficult for us to realise the time and 
trouble that was spent upon the baths and their 
environment ; but even from the ruins of such 
a building as the Baths of Diocletian (a building 
capable of accommodating two thousand bathers 
at one time) we can form a faint idea of their 
magnificence. In the Anthology this import- 
ance is reflected in a whole section of the 
seventh book, devoted to epigrams on the best- 
known of these resorts; the Baths of Agamem- 
non, near Smyrna, the Baths of Theodorus, in 
Smyrna itself, the Zeuxippus, the Empress 
Maria, the Eros,—these three in Byzantium ; 
the Horse at Alexandria, the Graces, and the 
Cytherea. All the Byzantines are at their 
happiest in writing on this subject, so that the 
bath section forms a pleasant oasis in the 
somewhat dreary waste of the declamatory 
epigrams. 

The Santa Sophia and the Pythian Baths are 
wonderful pieces of workmanship, but modern 
readers will probably find that Paul’s poems 
in the Anthology are even more attractive. Of 
the eighty-one epigrams there preserved, forty 
belong to the Erotica and several of the others 
also have strayed from that Armida garden. 
Among the dedications, for example, we find 
one of the most beautiful of all, the lament of 
the forsaken lover Aristagoras to his proud 
mistress Liis :— 
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Here in the dust they lie, 
These wreaths of yester-year, 
Their leaves all torn and sere, 
Signs of thy victory. 


For thee this cup I bring, 
That to me madness gave, 
Drowned deep in wine’s red wave ; 
Hark to its shattering. 


For thee these locks are thrown 
Perfumed with eastern nard 
From alabaster shard ; 

Lo, I do cast them down. 


Oft at thy door I slept, 
Or with my comrades there 
In cold and darkness drear, 


A night-long vigil kept. 


But never wouldst thou yteld : 
Not e’en a jest 1m scorn 
To cheer my love forlorn, 

Against all pity steeled. 


O belle dame sans merci— 
And shall these signs of love 
No thought of kindness move ? 
Bebold my misery ! 


The Advice to Lovers also, which now appears 
among the hortatory poems, would with more 
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Open not thy soul to Love, 
Close thy thoughts against the boy. 
Vain will then his arrows prove, 


Useless their employ. 


Wanton hopes are but the wiles 
Wherewtthal he fans desire ; 

Cunningly men’s life begusles 
Into passton’s fire. 


Subtle 1s he, soft as sin: 
Show one crevice for hts dart, 
Swift he drives the potson in, 
Till he stabs the heart. 
A.P. ix. 443. 


In the Anthology, Paul is at his best when he is 
dealing with love. His eleven dedicatory poems 
are mostly imitations of Leonidas: in the 
hortatory epigrams he follows Palladas; the 
thetorical pieces do not escape from the triviality 
which is inherent in this form of verse. This 
is not to say that they want beauty, for nothing 
that Paul wrote is lacking in charm. But 
when they are compared with the love poems 
they fall into the lower place. One piece, 
rather mischievous in its wit, is an epigram on 
a double bath, open to men and women alike, 
- women’s portion being separated by a closed 

oor :— 


Fortune draws nigh—dear Venus, force the gate 
And keep not men from maidens separate. 
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See, thou art mighty and the door 1s weak, 
Quick must it yield if thou the word will speak. 
And yet—to wait 15 pleasant : in Love’s dream 
Hope than fruition oft more sweet does seem. 
A.P. ix. 620. 
Perhaps the most graceful of these occasional 
verses is the quatrain on a mosquito net :— 


Soft Venus do I serve, and round the bed 
Of happy brides my canopy 15 spread. 
No hunter's net am I, but ’neath my mesh 
Love takes new vigour from the breezes fresh. 
A.P. ix. 765. 
The poem that celebrates the charms of 
Maria, the sweet singer of Alexandria, is also 
worth quoting :— 
As once Anchtises and Adon of old 
Within their arms did blushing Venus hold. 
So now her lovers in this maid possess 
A grace that makes all else seem valueless. 
Her subtle fingers, when they touch the lyre, 
Have skill to light within men’s hearts a fire ; 
And tf you would her name and birthplace know, 
Pharos our Mary to the world did show. 
A.P. xvi. 278. 
Equally characteristic of Paul in its fantastic 
humour is the poem in praise of wine :— 
Come, my lads, another round ; 
Thanks to Bacchus let us give. 
All our care in wine 1s drowned, 
Wine will make us live. 
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Let the ploughman munch his bread, 
Champ the grain with greedy maw, 
Which the empress of the dead 


Once her mother saw. 


Meat 1s loathsome, full of blood : 
And your bullock you must kill. 

Tigers love it as their food, 
Vultures gorge their fill. 


Fish-bones bring men to their grave ; 
Death 1s lurking 1n the dish. 
If an early end you crave, 


Eat a plate of fish. 


Wine 1s food: a drink 15 wine ; 
Wine will give you ease and wealth. 

Gods may keep their draughts divine : 
Here’s to wine’s good health. 


A.P. xi. 60. 


But, as we have said, Paul is essentially an 
amorist, and of his forty love poems there is 
scarcely one that does not invite translation. 
Many of them, indeed, have already appeared in 
English with somewhat scant acknowledgment, 
for our minor Jacobean and Caroline poets 
were well acquainted with Paul, and do not 
hesitate to insert his choicest things, almost 
word for word, in their own compositions. 
Such pieces as The Lovers,’ and Golden Chatns * 
are constantly being imitated, and the resem- 


2 AP, v. 230 [231]. 
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blance is often much too close for it to be 
accidental. It must be granted, of course, 
that love poems in all ages and in all countries 
tend to run in one groove and to enlarge on the 
same theme. The chief difference is in the 
amount of frankness in details allowed by con- 
vention; and Paul is very frank. He is not 
so tenderly passionate as Asclepiades or Catullus, 
he is not so dexterous as Philodemus or Ovid ; 
but there is a warmth and richness, both of 
language and of sentiment, in his love poems 
that give them a special charm. 

If Paul is to be compared with any of his 
predecessors, it should be with Meleager. In 
the poem where he laments the absence of his 
faithless mistress* we have the very accent of 
the Syrian singer, and the Prayer to Venus ?® is 
a perfect example of the influence of a dead 
poet not overshadowing, but rather strengthen- 
ing, the genius of his successor. But Paul is 
usually himself and himself alone, and many of 
his poems are plainly the records of personal 
experience. He usually writes in rather a light 
vein, and gives us some realistic details as to his 
personal appearance; for, although he was 
an elderly lover, he does not take himself too 
seriously. He was prematurely grey, but was 
careful with manicure and hair-dressing to 
enhance his attractions. On one unfortunate 
occasion, when he had taken such pains to curl 


1 AP. v. 279 [281]. 2 AP. v. 226 [227]. 
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his hair that it would have lasted for three days, 
an unappreciative mistress poured over him a 
jug of cold water and ruined his toilet. At 
another time, he laments his efforts at adorn- 
ment—sea-green tunic, well-brushed hair, mani- 
cured nails—wasted by his lady’s sudden and 
unexpected departure. In the same spirit 
he compares love to the effects of a mad dog’s 
bite; and taking his love poems generally an 
unkind critic might say that they are always 
either wanton or frivolous. This is scarcely 
true, but certainly Paul offers an interesting 
problem in psychology—a character as curious 
as that of Theodora herself. Lord High 
Chamberlain, a married man, and a Christian, 
he shows in his poems few of the qualities 
that we now generally associate with those 
three states of life. He does not perhaps, 
except in the Menecratis epigram, offend very 
grievously against our standards of propriety, 
but he is quite lacking in official gravity, in 
marital constancy, and in Christian chastity. 
The obligation of his religion and of his 
marriage vows can scarcely be said to have any 
weight with him, and the only reference he 
makes to either is one casual line at the end 
of a love poem addressed to a passing mistress. 
He died in §75 a.p., ten years after Justinian, 
happy apparently in his life, happy certainly 
in the hour of his departure. He is the last 
great figure in Greek literature: after him the 
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dark ages. The glorious edifice of Justinian’s 
empire crumbled away almost at once, and 
the fifty years of plague which then ravaged the 
whole western world began the process which 
for a time brought not only Greek poetry but 
Greek civilisation to sterility and death. 
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HE proverb “‘ Two of a trade seldom agree ” 

might have been true once of potters; it 
certainly does not apply to poets. In our own 
history examples of literary feuds are rare, 
examples of literary friendships very frequent. 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Pope and Gay, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Keats and Leigh Hunt, are only 
a few of the many that might be quoted, 
and the tendency for writers to congregate 
together in coteries and close phalansteries is 
plainly visible even to-day. In Greek literature 
the same phenomenon is apparent. Sappho 
and Alcaeus, Bacchylides and Simonides are 
the precursors of Philetas and Asclepiades, 
Leonidas and Theocritus, Antipater and 
Meleager; while the Anthology itself is very 
largely a record of communal activity, a 
“Friendship’s Garland.” The poets’ club at 
Samos that supplied some of the earliest 
poems was succeeded by the poets’ club at 
Tyre in the middle period, and the last con- 
siderable addition to the contents comes from 
a poets’ club at Byzantium. Agathias, like 
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Meleager, has a genius for affection and we 
can still trace the bonds of intimate relation 
that united him to Paul; the looser ties of 
comradeship that linked them both to Julian, 
Macedonius, Irenaeus, and the other writers 
who were their contemporaries. The story is 
a simple and a pleasant one and contains 
somewhat more of domestic interest than is 
usual in our records of ancient life. 

In the early years of the sixth century of our 
era there lived in the Mysian town of Myrina 
a married couple, Memnonius and Periclea. 
Memnonius was by profession a “ rhetorician ” ; 
a word which may be translated in this case as 
“literary gentleman ” or “ university extension 
lecturer.”” His special business was to instruct 
and amuse an adolescent or adult audience by 
means of lectures; but any one who con- 
tributed to the diffusion of knowledge, useful 
or useless, and was not a schoolmaster, came 
under this head. The rhetoricians were the 
lineal descendants of the sophists, and higher 
education in all its non-specialised branches 
was largely in their hands. A flourishing com- 
munity would maintain several rhetoricians as 
our townships support two or three local news- 
papers, but Myrina was a small and insigni- 
ficant place; and we may presume that 
Memnonius was not among the most successful 
practitioners of his art, for all the more eminent 
lecturers gravitated eventually to the great 
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cities of Antioch or Alexandria or Byzantium. 
His family was small, an elder daughter Eugenia, 
who showed considerable talent both in litera- 
ture and jurisprudence, and a younger child, 
Agathias. In 539 a.p., when Agathias was 
only three years old, the father and mother 
made a journey to Byzantium, perhaps in 
connection with their daughter’s career, since 
Byzantium was at that time the centre of legal 
studies, and the great jurisconsult, ‘Trebonian, 
there was at the height of his fame. During 
their visit Periclea fell ill and died; and the 
little boy, who had been left behind at home, 
never saw his mother again. He too probably, 
like his sister, gave early promise of ability ; 
for after learning all that his father could 
teach him he passed on to the renowned academy 
of Alexandria and thence, now a young man, to 
Byzantium. The great government depart- 
ments under Justinian offered an ambitious 
youth a brilliant career, and Agathias devoted 
himself to the legal studies that were then a 
necessary prelude to official life, combining 
however, as many young advocates have done 
since, the pursuit of letters with that of law. 

It was as a love poet that he made his first 
appearance and we still have the preface to his 
Daphniaca, so called from the famous pleasure 
gardens of Antioch :— 


Behold the ninefold strain in Daphne’s praise 
That to Love’s Queen Agathias doth raise. 
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For ’t1s not of the Muses that he sings 

But of young Cupid and his wanton wings. 
And thts hts prayer—“ May I be fancy free ; 
Or, if I love, may she too willing be.” 


A.P. vi. 80. 


Whether the little volume was a public 
success we do not know, but it served at least to 
introduce Agathias to the notice of Paul the 
Silentiary, the most brilliant figure in the 
literary circles of the court. The acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship; the young 
provincial found himself admitted into the 
intimacy of one of Theodora’s favourites ; and 
his fortune was made. Paul was not only a 
poet, he was a man of wealth and position, 
well able to advance the interests of any 
protégé. Moreover he was considerably older 
than his young friend and had a daughter 
Aniceteia of marriageable age. What more 
natural than that Agathias, whose sister was 
already living married in Byzantium, should 
wish to draw still closer the ties between himself 
and his patron? The progress of his court- 
ship can be traced, with a little help from 
imagination, in the poems of the Anthology. 
From the first he seems to have had Paul’s 
support, and our first document is a letter in 
verse addressed to his prospective father- 
in-law ; Agathias being at the moment immersed 
in legal business and detained upon the opposite 
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coast of the Bosphorus away from his 
beloved.’ 

Those who have ever lived near those blue 
waters, where cypresses and laurels, fig-trees and 
roses, grow together close beside the sea, will 
recognize the beauty of Agathias’ description ; 
and they will smile perhaps to notice that the 
young lawyer professes to regard Paul as a 
greater attraction even than his daughter. 
That Agathias was never a very ardent suitor 
may be reasonably inferred from his Advice to 
young lovers,? and Paul in his jesting reply’ 
suggests that a little of Leander’s fervour 
would soon bring the absent one across the 
narrow strait. In any case, whether by swim- 
ming or by the less romantic ferry-boat which 
Paul advises, Agathias soon afterwards returned. 
The next episode—considering Agathias’ views 
on courtship only to be expected—was a rather 
violent lovers’ quarrel, in which the stronger 
sex was, as usual, victorious, and Agathias 
tumbled heavily off his high horse. Paul, 
in his capacity of well-wisher to both parties, 
thought it prudent to intercede with his 
daughter on his friend’s behalf,‘ and as his inter- 
vention was backed up by an apology from the 
miserable offender,® Agathias was received again 
into favour. After this things went smoothly 
with the young couple and the marriage took 


1 A.P. v. 292 [294]. 2 A.P. v. 216 [217}. 
3 ALP. v 293 [295]. 4 A.P. v. 300 [302] 
5 A.P v. 299 [301]. 
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place. Paul presented his daughter with a gold 
cup as his wedding gift, and for it invented 
a posy :— 
Now from me with golden lips 
Sweet Aniceteta sips : 
May it soon be mine to bear 


Bridal possets for the fair. 
A.P. ix. 770. 


Agathias for his part gave his wife her 
bridal veil, with the inevitable set of verses ; ' 
and then, for all we know, they lived happy 
ever after. 

By his marriage Agathias had at least assured 
his social position and he soon became a 
“‘ scholasticus,” one of the high legal func- 
tionaries of the imperial court, and wrote 
a history of his own times which we still possess. 
But for all that he did not abandon either his 
love-making or his verse writing; nor indeed 
was it necessary for him to do so. Many of 
the most distinguished officials of ‘Theodora’s 
court were, like Paul, professed amorists and 
devoted what time they could spare from their 
love intrigues to the composition of poetry. 
They were more like the courtiers of Charles 
the Second than the respectable ministers of 
a constitutional monarchy, and Agathias was 
assured beforehand of success when he con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a selection of poems 

1 A.P v. 276 [278]. 
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written by himself and his court friends. The 
title chosen was The Cycle and the chief 
contributors were Julian, Macedonius, Leontius, 
Agathias and, of course, Paul. 

Julian, who had been governor of one of the 
districts of Egypt, is still represented in 
the Anthology by some seventy epigrams. 
Many of them are tedious to modern taste but 
there are some pretty pieces; prettiest of all 
perhaps the little Anacreontic which is the one 
amatory poem that Planudes alone preserves 
(A.P. xvi. 388). Most of his epigrams are in 
the Seventh and Ninth Books, literary epitaphs 
and literary descriptions—no less than six on 
Myron’s celebrated heifer statue—and they all 
incline to the artificial The Omar metre 
suits the best of them well enough, this for 
example :— 

Come fill the Cup with Wine: all Mortals must 

Themselves assume the Mantle of this Dust. 

“ Drink ”—from my Grave beneath I still 
will cry, 

As oft I chanted ere my Voice was hushed. 


ALP. vii. 32. 


Macedonius the Consul also has nearly fifty 
epigrams to his credit in our collection. Like 
most of the Byzantines he is at his best in his 
love poems, and of the fourteen pieces in the 
Fifth Book scarcely one is without merit. 
Love’s Vintage, Niobe all tears, and Inconstant 
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Constance are perhaps the three best, but all 
are good. Of his other work the most striking 
examples are to be found among the moralizing 
epigrams. Here is one :— 


Hail Memory, hatl Forgetfulness ; 
Good luck to both of you. 
One for the things good fortune brings, 
And one for those we rue. 
A.P. x. 67. 


Another of the same type is this :— 


Goddess of Birth, good-bye ; 
And thou, dear Earth, farewell. 
My task 1s done, my journey run ; 
Cradle to graveyard cell. 


I knew not who I was, 
From whom or whence I came. 
Now where I go I do not know : 
Yet gol still the same. 


A.P. vii. 566. 


Leontius, who like Agathias was a high legal 
functionary, is a poet of less distinction than 
Julian and Macedonius. Of his twenty-six 
epigrams many are the most trifling examples 
of occasional verse, written in praise of a 
fashionable inn, a successful jockey, or a popular 
singer. The most fanciful is one of several 
which extol the attractions of Byzantine 


baths :— 
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The Graces came one day 
To use this water cool, 
When Love in sportive play 
Was hiding near the pool. 
He stole their clothes away 
And left them naked quite : 
So here they now must stay 


Ashamed to face the light. 
A.P. ix. 616. 


These three Byzantines by the number of 
their contributions may be supposed to have 
been writers of importance in their days. Of 
others less generously represented Irenaeus, 
judge of the high court, deserves remembrance 
for his verses to Chrysilla.* Eratosthenes, 
another legal light, shows a pretty wit in 
epigrams such as this :— 


To thee, dear Bacchus, Xenophon doth proffer 
This empty cask: naught else hath he to offer. 


ALP. V1.7: 


Marianus has a special interest for English 
readers. ‘The last two of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
are plainly suggested, probably through the 
medium of a French or Italian translation, by 
the following piece, written in praise of a 
certain hot spring called “ the bath of Love.” 


1 AP. v. 253 [255]. 
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The little Love god lay asleep, 
Giving the nymphs his torch to keep, 
Beneath the plane tree’s shade. 
Then said they: “ Come let’s quench the fire, 
And with 1t quench love’s fierce desire 
That makes poor nymphs afraid. 


No sooner said than done: the brand 
Was taken in a maiden’s hand 
And plunged beneath the wave. 
But lo, 1t blazed and blazed anew 
And soon the stream all burning grew 
W herein their lambs they lave. 


So all the Nymphs who gathered there 
As Cupid’s servants listed were, 
And yielded to his might. 
And ’tis from thence the waters come 
That in thts bath now make their home 
And give to men delight. 
A.P, ix. 627. 


These then are some typical Byzantines. 
But with the exception of Paul, Agathias 
himself is far the most considerable poet of the 
group, and his work deserves a closer examina- 
tion. Of his twenty-three love poems several 
are marred by grossness of language, several are 
somewhat unpleasant because of a certain 
hardness and self-satisfaction which was plainly 
in Agathias’ character. But there are a full 
dozen of outstanding merit, and the three 
pieces addressed to Rhodanthe are beautiful 
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both in thought and expression. The first 
is a vivid picture of the autumn vintage where 
Rhodanthe’s loveliness forces the revellers about 
the pressing vat to forget the pleasures of the 
wine god. ‘Then comes the pretty fancy of his 
lady’s girdle, kissed by each lover in turn and 
so made into a ferry plying from lip to lip. 
The third is the well-known Swallows, where 
the poet reproaches the birds for disturbing 
his uneasy slumbers and rousing him again to 
the pains of unrequited love. 

Here the trick of literary allusion which 1s 
Agathias’ favourite device is used with some 
success, and there is a curiously modern air 
about the sentiment and even the phrasing of 
the verse. Modern in their method also are 
the lines written on a picture of a satyr with 
a flute :— 


O little Satyr, tell me 

Is 1t muste that you hear, 

Does your pipe unbidden echo 

As you downward bend your ear ? 
But the Satyr stood unheeding 
With a soft oblivious smile, 
Though methought he would have answered 
Did not joy bis heart begutle. 

It was not the canvas stayed him, 
Of himself he silence kept ; 
Giving all bis soul to fancy 

As the flute his young lips swept. 


A.P. xvi. 244. 
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Agathias shines in such descriptive passages 
as these; but usually with him there is too 
little passion, too much literature; indeed 
many of his epigrams seem to be merely 
adapted from scenes in the novelists and 
sophists who preceded him. The poems on 
the lucky fisherman who married an heiress, 
on the guilty lovers killed together by a falling 
roof, and on the chaste wives of Mytilene are 
doubtless all taken from the love stories then 
so popular. And sometimes—for Agathias is 
a Christian in spite of all his invocations to the 
Paphian goddess—the book from which he 
quotes is our own Bible, as in this little epigram 
on Lot’s wife :— 

No corpse doth lie within thts stone, 

No tomb without this corpse doth own ; 

For corpse and tomb here both are one. 
A.P. vil. 311. 

Another source of allusions is the drama, for 
the new comedy seems to have maintained its 
popularity at Byzantium, both in the study and 
on the stage, and the chief characters of 
Menander’s theatre are as familiar to Agathias 
and his readers as Shakespeare’s heroes and 
heroines are to us, so that the poem in which he 
describes the misfortunes of his mistress Rhod- 
anthe at the hands of a jealous husband can 
be rendered, as far as the sense goes, better by 
a paraphrase than by a literal translation.’ 

1 ALP. v. 218 [219]. 
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This habit of literary reference combined 
with an immense prolixity—counting by lines 
we have more of Agathias in the Anthology 
than any other author—renders him often very 
tedious. The many poems he contributes to 
the satirical section can hardly be described as 
mirth provoking, for in the brevity that is the 
soul of wit and in any true sense of humour 
he is lamentably deficient. His moral poems, 
though not very original in thought or language, 
are rather more stimulating and the lines on 
death are perhaps worth quoting :— 


Why fear ye Death? Hts child ts soft Repose. 
He sickness ends and all the poor man’s woes. 
He comes but once: no eye ts there so keen 
That tt has ever Death returning seen. 

But sickness falls in fashion manifold 

And changing ever all mankind doth hold. 


A.P. x. 69. 


The idea is scarcely novel and, to tell the 
truth, themes that have been worn thread- 
bare by constant repetition possess for Agathias 
a fatal fascination. He too, like a score of his 
predecessors, must write a spring song and in 
four epigrams lament the fall of Troy; he 
too must stand by the tomb of Lais and 
weep for the passing of beauty; he too must 
write imaginary catalogues of objects dedicated 
to Pan, Demeter and Aphrodite. And of 
course he must make the comparison between 
rose and maiden :— 
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To-day she will not ; soon she will be fain ; 
Youth races on and hands the torch again. 
To-day the rose blooms red ; to-morrow morn 
Pass by and see—no rose but brier thorn. 


A.P. xii. 29. 


Nor does Agathias avoid a subject because it 
is trivial or even offensive. ‘The two epigrams, 
followed by a version from a pupil’s hand, that 
tell us of a domestic calamity, how his pet 
partridge was unfortunately killed by a greedy 
and voracious cat, are comparatively amusing. 
We may excuse the very indifferent verses he 
composes on hot and cold baths, on houses, and 
gardens, and bridges, as being partly due to the 
difficulty of their subject. But to write three 
epigrams on a draught-board is to try the 
reader’s patience: to write four on a latrine 
is to pass the limit. 

However, his weaknesses as poet do not affect 
the work of Agathias as editor, and it is to him 
rather than to Meleager, that we are indebted 
for the form in which the Anthology is now 
arranged. The preface to the Cycle, a rather 
tiresome production complicated with a pane- 
gyric of Justinian, tells us that he arranged his 
selections in seven books according to subjects ; 
dedicatory, descriptive, sepulchral, hortatory, 
humorous, amatory, convivial; and it is this 
system rather than Meleager’s alphabetical 
arrangement that since his time has been 
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generally followed. When Cephalas, three cen- 
turies later, combined all the existing antho- 
logies into one collection, it was from Meleager 
and from Agathias that he drew his most 
valuable material. As poetry the Garland is 
obviously far superior to the Cycle; but 
considering all things the work of these Byzan- 
tine poets remains a marvellous achievement, 
and forms a fitting conclusion to what is one of 
the most delightful of all collections of verse. 
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ning translator.’”’"—Bystander. ‘‘ This rendering of Ovid is 
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“‘A glorious liar, Munchausen is one of the immortals; as 
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as we know him is a magnificent example of the gallant 
adventurers to be met with on all the resounding highways 
of EFighteenth-Century Europe.”—Morning Post. 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY. Translated by Richard Aldington ; with 
an Introduction on ‘ French and English Comedy ’. 
Illustrated with four portraits. 
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Turcaret oy The Financier, a moral play; Marivaux’s The 
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The Conceited Count, a sentimental comedy; are the plays 
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one.”—Times literary Supplement. 


HELIODORUS’ AN AETHIOPIAN ROMANCE: 
The Love-Story of Theagenes and Chariclea. Trans- 
lated by Thos. Underdowne, 1587. Revised by 


F. A. Wnght; with an Introduction. 

‘* The Aethtopica is the oldest and by far the first in exceilence 
of construction and general interest of those Greek stories of 
love and adventure which have survived through the Middle 
Ages. Nobody who reads it even to-day will think it inferior 
in interest to the best kind of modern adventure story. The 
‘rich colour and romantic vigour ’ of the translation are not 
exaggerated, and make this work one of the classics of the 
language.” —Morning Posi. 


LUNACHARSKI: THREE PLAYS. Translated by 
L. A. Magnus, LIL.B. and K. Walter. With an 


author’s Preface, and a portrait. 
These plays (Faust and the City, The Magi, Vasilisa the Wise) 
are poetical dramas of most unusual merit. The Times 
Literary Supplement reviewing Vasilisa spoke of it as “‘ A play 
rich in fantasy and in splendid visions; it sets one dreaming. 
It means nothing; it means a thousand things; it has the 
logic and cohesion of its own strange beauty.”’ 
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HEINRICH HEINE: POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. 
Translated into verse by Lows Untermeyer; witha 
critical and biographical Introduction, and a 
portrait. 

‘‘Mr Untermeyer, one feels sure, may be trusted as an inter- 

preter, and that in itself is no small thing. The reader ought 

not to fail to enjoy these pages. Many of the poems read well, 
in particular some of the longer ones. Mr Untermeyer’s 
excellent appreciation of Heine’s gifts ought to be of help. 

It is clear that he has got deeper into Heine’s mind than many 

translators.’’—Tsmes Literary Supplement. 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the fragments 
of Bion and Moschus. Translated into verse by 
J. H. Hatlard, \1.A., with an Introduction on 
‘Greek Bucolic Poetry ’. 

“Mr Hallard’s volume is altogether delightful and entirely 

worthy of the Broadwav Translations. I had hitherto believed 

that Calverley said the last word in the translation of Theocritus. 

Rut it wants no very great experience to realize at once that 

Mr Hallard ‘has the advantage’, because there is more 

vitality in his verse, and just that touch of archaism which is 

demanded. Exquisite pieces. . .”—J. St. Loe Strachey, in 

Spectator. 

THREE TIBETAN MYSTERY PLAYS, as performed in 
the Tibetan Monasteries. Translated from the French 
version of jacques Bacot (with an Introduction, 
Notes and Index) by H. J. Woolf. With numerous 


illustrations from native designs by V. Goloubex. 

‘‘The publishers deserve credit for issuing a book so limited 
in its appeal and so uncommon in its interest. The plays are 
religions in subject, and seem to be rather epic than dramatic 
in interest. We can perceive through the pages of this book 
the world as it appears to the unsophisticated mind; vast, 
shadowy, marvellous, and controlled by a rough but simple 
justice.”’—Golden Hind. 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by 4. J. Woolf, with an Introduction on 
‘Voltaire and his Religion’. 

‘‘ Have you ever read Zadig*? Be not put off. Zadig is a real 

story, as is also The Simple Soul. They are not the stiff and 

stilted affairs that perhaps you may have thought them, but 
the most gracious entertainment. Read this new translation, 
and you should find Voltaire very much to your liking.’’— 

Bystander. 
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REYNARD THE FOX. Translated by Waulliam 
Caxton, 1481. Modernized and edited by Willzam 
Swan Siallybrass. Introduction by William Rose, 
AMf.A., Ph.D. Also THE PHYSIOLOGUS, trans- 
lated by James Carhll, with an Introduction. 


With 32 illustrations after Aaulbach. 
‘* Reynard the Fox is surely one of the best stories ever told. 
It was very popwiar in the Middle Ages,and was translated and 
printed by Caxton in 1481. This version, very well modernized, 
is the one used. It is excellently written and does justice to 
the story. The illustrations are nearly as good as the story.”— 
Weekly Westminster. The present edition is unexpurgated. 
To it is added the Physiologus, a curious and very ancient 
collection of animal-stories, mostly fabulous. 
COUNT LUCANOR: the Fifty Pleasant Tales of 
Patronio. Translated from the Spanish of Don 
Juan Manuel by James York, \f.D, Introduction 


by J. B. Trend, With 30 plates by L. S. Wood, 

‘I have been enjoying one “of the latest of the Broadway 
Translations. It is one of those Spanish collections of tales and 
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literature, and this one in particular is full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour. There is an excellent introduction, 
and I can heartily recommend it.’’—Saturday Review. 
MME. DE LAFAYETTE’S PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 

Translated by Professor H. Ashion, with an Intro- 


duction. 
‘One reads her novel as if it were a true story told with 
exquisite tact by a woman who not only knew how to write, 
but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt. 
The Princess of Cleves is a masterpiece, and there is no need to 
say any more about this translation than to point out that it 
is by Professor Ashton who knows the whole period well, and 
that he has done his work so tactfully that it is a pleasure to 
read.”’ Statesman. 
SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Translated by 
Ralph Robinson. Introduction by Hugh Gmiein, 
Also BACON’S ATLANTIS. I[lustrated with wooc- 


cuts by Lang/ord Jones. 
‘* These two famous books have been carefully edited with an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, and the Utopia has been 
Ulustrated for the first time by some charming drawings. 
We can commend the book in every way; it is in clear type, 
well got up, and contains everything needful for easy perusal.’ 
—Saturday Review. 
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THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT. Translated 
from the French of L’ Abbé Prévost by George Dunning 


Gribble, with an Introduction. 

“No denunciations by moralists, no interdiction by the 
police, has affected it. Burn it, but read it first, was 
the advice given on its first appearance.”— Field. ‘“‘ Like 
The Princess of Cleves this book is one of the landmarks 
in the history of romance-writing. In it Prévost reached the 
height of art, simplicity and style, sympathy and power, which 
leave us passionate admirers. Even after two centuries the 
book retains its charm, which is not lost in the translation.” 
—Saturday Review. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES (Jataka Tales). With 
the Commentarial Introduction entitled Nidana 
Katha or The Story of the Lineage. Translated from 
Professor Fausboll’s Pali text by T. W. Rhys Davids, 


New and revised edition by .frs Rhys Davids, D.Litt. 
Originally published in 1880 in Trubner’s Oriental Series, this 
volume has long been out of print and has become extremely 
rare. It contains the only translation into any European 
language of the Nidana-Katha or ‘ narrative introducing ’ the 
great collection of stories known as the /atakas. ‘‘ A work 
of high interest and value, it isa sort of Introduction to the 
Jataka, a collection of stories which have formed the origin of 
much of our European popular literature.’’—Saiurday Review. 
THREE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS. Translated by F. 4. 

Wright and H. Lionel Rogers, with an Introduction 


by the former. 

‘The plays chosen here, the Rudens [The Slip Knot], the 
Pseudolus (The Trickster], and the 4 u/ularia [The Crock of Gold], 
make a good selection. The first has a whiff of sea and shipwreck 
and distressed damosels, the A u/ulania attracts as astory of hid- 
den treasure,and the Pseudolus hasa scheming slave and a pimp, 
both of fine and frank impudence.’”—New Statesman. “ He 
(and his colleague’s) Plautus is at its best, rollicking, resource 

ful, Rabelaisian.’’—London Mercury. 


IL NOVELLINO: the Hundred Old Tales. Translated 
from the Italian by Edward Storer, with an 


Introduction. 

““ Even Boccaccio, with all his art, does not give a truer picture 
of the Italian character.’’— Daily Herald. ‘‘ Not quite fables, 
not quite fairy stories, these delightful old tales . . . may still 
be read for profit as well as for amusement.’ —Daily News. 
““ The translation is excellent. The simple force of the original 
is wonderfully retained, and a cold steely beauty evoked.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


THE MIRROR OF VENUS; Love Poems and Stories 
from Ovid. Translated by F. A. Wright, with an 


Introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Literature.’ 

‘‘ The introductory essay is full of original ideas and enthusias- 
tic scholarship; and his rendering into English verse of a 
large selection of Ovid’s amatory poems are really delightful.” 
—Westminstery Gazette. ‘‘ Very well worth its place. It may 
be taken as a companion volume to his Lover’s Handbook. 
It is a joyous book—one more attempt to make people under- 
stand that the old Latins were not dullards.’’—Bystander. 


DOCTOR JOHN FAUSTUS; his Damnable Life and 
Deserved Death, 1592. Together with the Second 
Report of Faustus, containing his Appearances and 
the Deeds of Wagner, 1594. Both modernized and 
edited by Wilham Rose, M.A. Ph.D., with an 


Introduction and 24 curious illustrations. 

‘Few of the volumes of the Broadway Translations can 
equal this one in interest. This is, in the main, due to the 
subject itself, but also to the glamour added to 1t by tradition, 
drama, and opera. Dr Rose successfully expounds the deep 
Significance of the world-old story. The volume is to be 
commended both for its scholarship and its delineation of 
this perennial problem.’’—Jouynal of Education. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUIBERT, Abbot of 
Nogent Sous Coucy. Translated by C.C. S. Bland. 
Introduction by G. G. Coutlton, 


‘‘ One of the most informative and reliable writers of his time. 
The translation reads extraordinanly well. This fact accounts 
in part for the attraction the book should have for the general 
reader. It is much more than a picture of monastic life and 
affairs in the twelfth century; it is also a portrait of deep 
human interest and literary distinction.”—Tzmes Literary 
Supplement. 


CATULLUS’ COMPLETE POEMS. Translated and 


edited by F. A. Wright, with an Introduction. 

““Mr. Wright’s interesting and scholarly book.’’—lV. L. 
Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Catullus describes his passion 
for Clodia from the first rapture of discovery to the final pang 
of disillusionment. She was the ‘femme de trente ans’ with 
more charm than Balzac’s heroine and unvexed by scruples.”’ 
—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. ‘‘ He has really been 
amazingly cunning. You begin to see these poems, not as 
the average schoolboy regards them, but as real living things 
about real living people.’’—Ralph Straus, in Bystander. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE. Translated 
from the old French by Richard Aldington, with an 
Introduction. 


“Mr. Aldington is our perfect translator, and his version of 
the 15th century French satire on womankind is a notable 
addition to the series.”—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Holds and 
deserves its place among the classics of misogyny. It is a 
gallery of scolds, shrews, and worse, amusing enough in its 
shrewdness to make one regret that the author never carried 
out his undertaking to produce a companion volume for the 
specia] delectation of wives. A racy translation.’’—Birming- 
ham Post. 


VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduc- 
tion. 


An earlier volume of this series contains Voltaire’s Zadig, 
Micromegas, A Good Brahmin, The Simple Soul and The 
Princess of Babylon. ‘The stories included here are shorter 
but not less brilliant. Together the two volumes contain 
most of Voitaire’s ‘ Romans’ and certainly the best of them. 
The present volume contains Babouc, ov the World as it is (a 
ruthless exposure of social abuses), Cosi-Sancta (a prose version 
of a Boccaccio tale), Memnon (a satire against self-righteous- 
ness), Bababec and the Fakirs (a squib-like attack on the clergy), 
Scaymentado’s Travels (a protest against religious fanaticism), 
Jeannot and Colin (perhaps the most brilliant of all the shorter 
tales), Lord Chesterfield’s Exrs (written when Voltaire was 
over eighty) and the superb and well-known Candide. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


SUETONIUS: HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606, Edited by 
J. H. Freese, AL.A.; with an Introduction and 


Notes. 
‘‘ Suetonins is the descriptive journalist. Acting for some 
time as secretary to the Emperor Hadrian he not only had 
access to the imperial archives, but was in a position to pick 
up all the back-stairs gossip, to overhear anecdotes and 
intrigues of the most intimate nature. It is for this reason 
that his Lives is such a vastly entertaining book, more 
entrancing and more exciting than any work of fiction.”’-—Queen. 


ESQUEMELING : THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 
Translation of 1684-5, with the excessively rare 
Fourth Part, and facsimiles of all the original 
engraving, portraits, maps, etc. Edited by Wilham 
Swan Stallybrass; with Notes and Index. With 


Andrew Lang’s Essay on the Buccaneers. 

Second Edition, 

‘* Esquemeling tells us very interesting things about the origin 
of the most famous pirates of the time and their peculiar 
manners and customs. He gives a spirited account of their 
careers, and then comes to his principal villain, Captain 
Morgan. This reckless rascal, who lacked fear and shame 
completely, is the subject of several thrilling chapters. . . 
Here is the good raw stuff of fifty romances. Rum and brandy 
flow like water, Plate-ships, fire-ships, torturings, pillagings, 
hunting, Spaniards, Indians, how a beautiful woman preserved 
her virtue amidst incredible perils—all that ever went with the 
South Seas is to be found in these pages.’’-—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


CELESTINA, THE SPANISH BAWD : or The Tragi- 
Comedy of Calisto and Melibea. Translated from 
the Spanish of De Rojas by James fabbe, 1631. 
Edited by H. Warner Allen; with an Introduction 


on ‘ The Picaresque Novel ’. 

“It was indeed a happy thought to add Mabbe’s version of 
1631 to the excellent series of Broadway Translations. In the 
Celestina, a strain of the older Spanish romanticism persists in 
the simple story of the two star-crossed lovers. But the 
central figure is the venerable bawd Celestina, most illustrious 
of Spanish rogues, and about her a set of dishonest servants and 
lights 0’ love that give place to her alone in vigorous drawing.”’ 
—Nation. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


AKSAKOV’S CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
Translated by M. C. Beverley. Introduction by 
Prince D. S. Mirsky. 

“It is late in the day to praise the Chronicles after so many 

have praised it. One had better accept it with gratitude as 

the finest thing the Broadway Translations have given us, 
for mivabile dictu! here is a translator who can translate, 
who has made the immortal love-story live in pure and 
convincing English that will, one hopes, make the young 
Russian lovers as familiar and beloved as Richard Feverel.’’ 
—"* Northern Review,” 


GESTA ROMANORUM: Monks’ Tales. ‘Translated 
by Charles Swan. Introduction by Dr E. A. Baker. 


‘It is a book that influenced the imagination of Europe, and 
it can still be read with pleasure, largely on account of its 
quaintness of incident and moral. It makes an entertaining 
addition to the excellent series of Broadway Translations.’’— 
Robert Lynd, in Daily News. ‘‘ Few old works have proved a 
richer mine for the story-teller than the Gesta; it has never 
lost its charm.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


A BOOK OF ‘CHARACTERS’. Edited by Richard 


Aldington; with an Introduction and Notes. 

‘“‘ Delightfully learned, but extremely entertaining.’’— Daily 
Express. ‘‘ Theophrastus (newly translated), Hall, Overbury, 
and Earle, are given complete. Breton, Fuller, Butler, La 
Bruyére, Vauvenargues, are fully drawn upon, and some 
seventy other authors are represented. There has been no 
indulgence in expurgation. The book is a wonderful collection 
and presents for the first time a complete view of an extremely 
prolific branch of English literature. Invaluable.’’— 
Biymingham Post. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND. Translated by 
A. T. S. Goodrick, M.A. With an Introduction by 
William Rose, Ph.D. 

“It is remarkable that English readers should have had to 

wait until now for a translation of one of the greatest of German 

classics. This admirable translation should find a public who, 
on reading it, may well express their surprise that such an 
indispensable document, such a readable work of literature, 
should have been allowed to remain closed to them for so long.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


BANDELLO’S TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton, 1567. Edited and modernized with 
a Glossary by Hugh Harris, M.A. Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas. 


‘ Bandello’s amusing and often risqué tales are here expanded 
with all the gorgeous rhetoric of the Elizabethan spacious days.”’ 
—Vogue. ‘‘ Fenton’s Bandello is surely a monument of decor- 
ative English prose. What prose in the world can match the 
Elizabethan for beauty, richness, stateliness, and harmony ? 
Where else will you find language so pithy, vivid, and 
expressive ? Oh, rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton ! ’’—Spectator. 


LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES {les 
Liaisons Dangereuses). Translated by Richard 
Aldington, with an Introduction and Notes. 


‘A profoundly immoral book. The translation is a really 
brilliant piece of work.’’—Weekly Westminster. ‘‘ A remark- 
able work of fiction. An age which has tolerated the brutality 
of a La Garconne, and the fou] chaos of Ulysses must not make 
itself ridiculous by throwing stones at Les Liaisons Dangereuses."’ 
—Edmund Gosse 1n Sunday Times. ‘‘ His two great creations 
are the arch-intriguers, Valmont and Mme de Merteuil. We 
are as enthralled by them as if we were forced to watch two 
surgeons of diabolistic genius at work in an operating theatre. 
It is this moment which definitely lifts the book to greatness. 
It is this spectacle of a slow and pitiless fascination which 
Laclos works up to an almost unbearable pitch.”—Tsmes 
Literary Supplement. 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. Translated into verse by 
J. A. Pott and F. A. Wright. Introduction by 
F, A. Wright. 


‘“‘ There have been many English renderings, partial or com- 
plete. Among the latter the handsome volume recently 
published in the Broadway Translations may be welcomed as 
taking the first place.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Translated with superb success.’—R. Ellis Roberts, in 
Guardian. ‘“* For stark realism, for caustic humour, and for 
cleverness, are not to be matched. The student of history will 
find them a strange and realistic addition to the conventional 
history books.”—-Daily Herald. 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE XVI CENTURY ; 
the Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du 
Plessis Marly, written by his Wife. Translated by 
Lucy Crump, with an Introduction. With 8 plates. 


‘‘A most fascinating book, memorable for its vivid and 
personal account of the massacre on St Bartholomew’s Day. 
This 1s one of the books which really make the past live ’’— 
Guardian ‘‘ Mrs Crumpis much to be thanked for making this 
delightful book available; 1t has a sort of domestic charm 
all its own ’’—Etleen Power, 1n Nation. 


TIBETAN TALES, derived from Indian Sources. 
Translated from the Tibetan by F. A. von 
Schefner and W, R. S, Ralston, M.A. New edition 


with a Preface by C. A. F. Rhys Dauds, D.Litt. 


‘This latest classic to achieve the dignity of the admirable 
print, paper, and quarter-vellum covers of the Broadway 
Translations 1s a treasure-house of mythological lore in which 
the strangest of happenings befall gods, rulers, princes, mortals 
and beasts with a legendary exuberance somewhat baffling 
to the Western mind . A most scholarly and painstaking 
Introduction ’’—Observer 


SAPPHO’S POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. Greek text 
with a verse translation by C. R Hanes, M.A., 


and an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 20 Plates. 
‘ This 1s easily the best we have seen of the Broadway Trans- 
lations, 2 book which not only presents all Sappho’s extant 
writings, but also considers all that is known or conjectured 
about her hfe The justification tor this book 1s the newly- 
acquired material. Mr Haines 1s neat and effective as 
a translator ’’—Saturday Review 


QUEVEDO'S HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS, 
Translated by Str Roger l’ Estrange, John Stevens, 
and others Revised and edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Version of the ‘ Life of the 
Great Rascal’, by Charles Duff 


‘This volume 1s a worthy addition to the series and no praise 
can be higher Mr Duff has done his work very well indeed 
We can say that this is a wise and very readable book, better 
than any of Dekker’s—1n fact, probably as good as anything 
Smollett ever wrote The Visions, perhaps, raise him to the 
level of Defoe ; and that, after all, 1s very high praise indeed ” 
—Bonamy Dobrée in Nation. ‘‘ Among the more important 
books in the series there 1s hardly one that we value more. 
It fills a gapin English libraries .. "'—Saturday Review. 
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NEARLY READY 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1675. 
By Marie Catherine, Baronne d’Aulnoy. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs W. H. Arthur. 
Edited and revised with Notes by G. D. Gilbert. 
With 8 Plates. 
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